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LILIAN DALZELL, 


By FRANCES ARMSTRONG. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“ What made the ball so fine? Robin was there! 
What made the assembly shine? Robin Adair! 
What, when the play is o’er, 

What made my heart so sore ? 
Oh, it was parting from Robin’ Adair!” 
Op Sone. 





T had been a long engagement that Lilian should go 

y with her cousins on the following evening to the 
opera; but the carriage did not call for her till 
late, for she had sent a note to Park Lane early in 
the day to say she could not come, as she had 
promised, to dinner, as her aunt was restless and 
wanted her; nor was she sorry to be able to offer such an excuse 
four her non-appearance. It was impossible to forget all Maud’s 
words, and the unexpected rencontre of the previous afternoon had 
only helped to widen the breach between them. One thought had 
haunted Lilian all day; perhaps she should not see Mr. Murray 
again, and she knew she should never find courage to ask for him. 
Maud’s look of astonishment at her eager greeting still troubled 
her. How stupidly and childishly impulsive she still was!) And 
how provokingly she blushed! She knew she had been watched 
closely, and tortured herself with imagining the remarks Rupert 
and Maud had made ; and perhaps Mr. Murray had been astonished 
also; while she was half angry with herself for caring what any 
one said or thought. Why should she be ashamed to be glad to 
see one she felt was an old friend ? “ I am not ashamed,” she told 
il 
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herself, again and again. “It is only because people are so 
absurd and foolish. I never should forget him if I did not see him 
for years and years, and why should I pretend to do so?” And the 
little head went up higher, and there was a look of pride in the 
sweet, soft face, which it would have puzzled any one to read 
aright ; but there was only Jane to watch, and wonder at her 
mood, and to think her little mistress looked more beautiful than 
ever that night. 

Long before the carriage came Lilian was in a fever of 
impatience. Her aunt was asleep, so she had no compunction in 
leaving her ; and in soft, white, shining silk, with one white rose 
nestling in the golden coils of her hair, she tripped downstairs at 
the first sound of the door-bell. 

“You have such a colour to-night, dear missie,” said Jane, 
admiringly, as she put on the light blue opera cloak ; and Lilian’s 
answering smile was very bright. 

* How silly I am!” she said, aloud, as the carriage rolled away 
with her. “TI don't believe I shall see him, after all ; and I know 
Maud will say nothing about him, unless I ask her, nor will 
Rupert, and I won’t ask them.” 

The evening did not begin pleasantly. Maud, though 
gracious, was very patronizing, and Rupert was cross and silent. 
Lilian believed he was cross with her and wished her to know it, 
and she wished she had never come ; for Sir Thomas Ashton came 
into their box, and she was obliged to be civil to him; very coldly 
civil she tried to’ be, but he wags not to be discouraged, and it was 
some time before he left. Alick Murray’s name had never been 
mentioned ; vainly Lilian listened for it ; in spite of good resolu- 
tions she was desperately disappointed, and would have asked the 
question which was ever on her lips had she not feared the tell-tale 
blushes would have betrayed her interest, and that she could not 
ask indifferently for one who had played the part he did in her 
memory. Since the meeting of the previous day she had lived 
over again and again, in fancy, those three happy days of his visit 
to Treer, had recalled all his kind, comforting words when she lost 
her favourite, his farewells spoken so lingeringly, and her promise 
given not to forget ‘him. She knew she was foolish, very foolish, 
and felt angry with herself for her folly. 

‘I was quite a child, and he knew it did not matter how kind 
he was to me, or what he said,” she thought, sadly ; and the music 
seemed discordant, and everything looked garish and unreal ; while 
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she wondered dreamily why she was so tired and impatient. The 
last act was about to begin when the door of the box opened and 
some one came in. Lilian did not look round; she thought it was 
Rupert returning; and it was not till the well-remembered voice 
reached her ear that she knew that her wish was fulfilled, and that 
she should see Alick Murray again. Warned by the experience of 
the day before, she controlled herself, and met his eager, pleased 
greeting so icily that he looked a little surprised, and then began 
talking to Maud, watching her gravely all the time, as Lilian knew; 
for she wanted to look at him, and every time she tried to do so 
their eyes met; and his had a troubled, puzzled look in them 
which she could not bear to see. Maud was evidently glad to see 
him, and made him very welcome. “ He is a very old friend,” 
thought poor Lilian, “and of course he has plenty to say to her. 
He will never speak to m+, and I see he thinks I do not care to 
speak to him”; and she tried to listen to the music, and believe she 
did not care; but she felt glad when, Rupert coming back, the 
conversation became more general; and then ceased altogether, as 
the curtain was raised again. 

The act was nearly over when a murmur all round the house 
attracted her attention. 

“What is the matter ?” she asked, anxiously, turning round 
and addressing Murray for the first time. 

“Do not be so nervous, Lilian! It’s nothing at all; some 
very small excitement indeed,” said Maud, glancing carelessly 
round the crowded house. ‘“ One of the princes, perhaps.” But 
Mrs. Dalzell had hardly time to finish her sentence in the super- 
cilious tone she had begun it in; for a voice from somewhere cried 
“Fire!” with startling distinctness; and immediately a roar of 
confused sounds completely drowned the music. The people in 
the galleries sprang to their feet, and the pit seemed to surge 
backwards and forwards. It was all so suciden that Lilian had not 
time to think, and could only gaze wonderingly round her. She 
knew that both Rupert and Mr. Murray uttered exclamations of 
alarm ; but she was not frightened, and was quite surprised at the 
almost terrified look in Maud’s face as she entreated her husband 
to take her out at once. His assurances that it was quite the most 
dangerous thing that they could do, and that it was probably only 
a false alarm, she could not hear, for the noise was too great for 
their voices to reach her. They seemed to have forgotten her ; 
but she could see that whatever Rupert had said had quieted his 
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wife’s fears. | He was standing behind her chair. She could not 
see Mr. Murray, but she knew he was behind her. Why did he 
not speak to her? He had never even answered her question. 
After a few minutes of suspense, the manager came forward, and, 
wildly gesticulating, tried to still the tumult; but all to no pur- 
pose. No word he uttered could be heard, and even while he 
spoke, a thin, white line of smoke curled up from the stage, ren- 
dering more frantic still the efforts of the frightened people to get 
out of the building ; while, almost instantaneously, they were in 
utter darkness. 

Lilian never knew quite whether she was really frightened or 
not; all she knew was, that she sat still, feeling a pair of strong 
hands on her shoulders, and that she had no wish to shake them 
off. Screams and shrieks echoed through the house, and a regular 
stampede ensued, in spite of the darkness. After what seemed a 
long time, the footlights were again lit up, and again the manager 
gesticulated to his excited audience. The scene was a very fright- 
ful one, and Lilian covered her face with a shudder of horror; 
while Maud sat pale and still, but with perfect composure. After 
her first impulse for flight, she had fully comprehended her hus- 
band’s assurances that they were safe where they were, and she 
watched the surging crowd beneath her with a calm curiosity, 
which Lilian, glancing at her face, thought very wonderful. The 
house happened to be very full, the door-ways and passages were 
narrow, and many of them also more or less crowded ; so it was 
some time before the pit emptying itself, and the tumult growing 
less, the manager’s voice at last reached them, as he assured the 
few who would listen to him that there was no danger; that only 
a very slight accident had occurred, merely involving the loss of 
some scenery. 

Rupert now, after a short consultation with Murray, proposed 
to his wife to go. The noise in the passages had lessened a little, 
and the house itself was nearly empty; only a few frightened 
groups still lingered. The gas, which some accident or mischief 
had extinguished so inopportunely, was only partially relighted, and 
everything looked blank and deserted. Lilian shuddered as she 
drew her cloak round her. 

“T am afraid you have been dreadfully frightened,” said 
Murray, as he pulled back her chair, and helped her to rise. 

“No, not very,” which was true; for his hand had had a mag- 
netizing effect on her, and she had felt perfectly safe. But the 
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terror and horror of the scene she had witnessed had blanched her 
face, and she trembled in every limb, as Murray hurried her out 
after Rupert and Maud. There was still a great crush on the 
stairs and in the passages. Lilian clung to her companion’s arm, 
as they tried to make their way on, for the others had already dis- 
appeared ; once she almost lost her footing, and then his arm was 
thrown round her. 

“Don’t be frightened, Lilian,—we shall soon be out,” he 
whispered, trying to reassure her, and looking very pityingly on 
the little white face which was pressed close on his shoulder. 
“There! let me carry you, or you will be trampled on.” And 
instantly she felt herself lifted to what appeared a great height, 
and a pleasant sense of security came over her. 

**T should have let no one else do it,” she thought, dreamily, 
and then she remembered that he had asked no leave, and 
evidently expected no demur. 

It was some time before they reached the door, and, once there, 
the crowd was so great that there was no moving. Carriages of all 
descriptions were hurrying up and down, and the shouts of angry 
policemen and indignant coachmen added to the Babel of sounds. 

“ What is the colour of your cousin’s livery ?” asked Alick, 
when Lilian was again on her feet beside him. 

“Drab; but I can see nothing here.” He led her down the 
pavement towards a gas-light. Anything seemed better than 
standing in the excited, seething crowd at the door-way, and he 
hoped they might be caught sight of more easily than at the door, 
where carriages were not allowed to stand a minute, many of them 
returning again and again to pick up their freight, driving round 
and round in a way Lilian found very bewildering as she tried in 
vain to distinguish her cousin’s coachman. 

“The horses are bay; but all the horses seem bay to-night,” 
she said, with a little laugh. She was beginning to revive in the 
cool air, but was locking very ghost-like. 

“You'll catch cold, I'm afraid,” said Alick, impatiently, as he 
pulled her cloak round her. “ What can I do for you? Had I not 
better put you into a cab, and take you home ? Anything is better 
than your waiting here,” he exclaimed, feeling how heavily the 
little hand rested on his arm. 

“T am afraid you could not get any carriage if you tried,” 
replied Lilian, doubtfully ; and after several attempts to do so he 
gave it up as useless. 
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“This will never do!” he exclaimed, as she shivered in a gust 
of cold night air. “I cannot leave you. You must let me carry 
you again.” And without waiting for an answer, he took her in 
his arms, and made his way through the crowd, she feeling, mean- 
time, a keen sense of amusement at her position, not without a 
feeling of satisfaction in letting him do as he liked with her. 
From her elevated position she had a good lookout, and soon she 
told Alick that she was sure she had descried her cousin’s coach- 
man among the carriages, and that he had seen her, so there was 
now nothing to be done but to wait till he came up. 

“Thank you so much,” she said, gratefully, with shining 
eyes, when she found herself once more on her feet. 

** It is not the first time I have lifted you, is it, Lilian ?—Miss 
Dalzell I ought to say. Will you forgive me for the slip of the 
tongue ?” 

Alick seemed quite to forget that it was not his first offence, 
and Lilian remembered very well that she had told him he should 
never call her Miss Dalzell. She longed to remind him of the 
fact, and felt, for the first time in her life, that she could not 
follow her impulse ; but he found forgiveness enough in her smile 
to sin again, and this time without excuses. 

*‘T have never forgotten those pleasant days, Lilian, and it is 
strange indeed to meet you here. You are hardly heavier or taller 
than you were then,” he continued, apparently forgetting that she 
was hardly the child she had been in those well-remembered 
days. 

“No, I am not tall. Where have you been all this time ?” she 
asked, demurely, a feeling of amusement getting the better of her, 
and taking away her shyness. 

“In South America. I only landed five days ago, and I am 
going home to-morrow. 

Lilian’s heart fell. “To-morrow ?” she repeated, regretfully. 

“Yes, to-morrow; but England is not very wide. It must not 
be two years before we meet again. You live with an aunt, don’t 
you ?” 


“Yes.” Such a shy yes it was, and Alick knew the little hand 


was trembling on his’arm. 

“ You were glad to see me yesterday, Lilian, but you gave me 
no welcome this evening. How was it ?” he questioned; but he 
never got an answer, for at this moment Rupert’s voice reached 
them, and called them back from dreamland: “This way, 
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Murray!” and clinging very closely to Alick’s arm she threaded 
her way through the throng. 

“Get in, Murray! there’s plenty of room. You would never 
find a cab,” exclaimed Rupert, and Alick got in, taking the seat 
opposite Maud. He had got in with a certain hesitation, 
and she thought he was thinking of the past ; but could she have 
read his thoughts, she would have found that the present reigned 
supreme; and could she have followed his eyes, in the uncertain 
light, she would have seen that, while he listened to her words, 
they never left the fair, bent head beside her. 

“Were you very frightened, Lilian? You looked so. I am so 
glad you did not scream,” remarked Maud; and Lilian felt, she 
knew not why, that the speech was disagreeable. 

* You both behaved beautifully, Iam sure. I am quite proud 
of you,” said Captain Dalzell, good-naturedly. 

Lilian was very silent, and made no effort to join in the conver- 
sation which followed. She was fairly exhausted with the many 
phases of feeling she had lived through that evening. It seemed 
pleasure enough to hear Alick Murray’s voice, and she never lost a 
word of his frank, merry answers to Maud’s inquiries as to how he 


and Lilian did not manage to keep up with them, and what they 
had been doing all the time of waiting. 

“He answers everything and tells her nothing,” thought 
Lilian, smiling. 

When they reached a cab-stand he asked to be put out, and 
would not listen to any of Maud’s persuasions to return home with 
them, 


“It is very kind of you to think of it, but I am going to the 
Great Western hotel, that I may go down by the first train to- 
morrow,” he said, as he wished good-night. Lilian’s hand had 
reached him last, and his lingering clasp had called back the 
colour to her face. What did it matter ? it was too dark for any 
one to see her, and she nestled back again into the cushions, in 
contented enjoyment of her own thoughts. 

“Tt is too late for you to go home to-night, Lilian,” said Maud, 
dictatorially, as the carriage stopped in Park Lane; “ you must 
stay with us.” 

“Oh, please let me go home. Indeed, I must go, they will all 
be so frightened if I don’t.” The words were those of entreaty, 
but the tone was not so. Lilian had been counting the moments 
to the time when she should be alone, and out of the hearing of 
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Maud’s constant talk. The sound of the calm, proud voice was 
becoming hateful to her. She was tired and overwrought, and 
wanted rest. 

Maud did not much care what Lilian did, but she did not 
choose to be so answered. 

“Indeed, it is much too late,” she repeated. ‘Who do you 
mean by ‘they’ ?—the servants, I suppose. It is too late to keep 
the horses out.” 

“You would be wiser to stay, I think, for the night, Lilian. 
You shall go back early to-morrow; think better of it,” said 
Rupert, kindly. The carriage had stopped, and the footman was 
holding open the door. 

“ Indeed, I cannot stay; do, please Rupert, send me home,” 
exclaimed Lilian, excitedly. 

“You ought not to do so. The horses have been out for hours 
as it is,” said Maud, angrily. 

Her husband helped her out, and she went into the house 
without a good-night to Lilian. 

“Tt would not take us long, sir,” said the coachman from the 
hox, as soon as his mistress was out of hearing. 

* Very well, Lilian, you must have your own way, I suppose. 
Good-night,” said Rupert, a little crossly; for he knew his 
wife would be angry with him for his compliance, and 
he was already beginning to find that it was as well for her to be 
pleased ; in fact, that it required more moral courage than he 
possessed to brave her displeasure willingly. 

“Of course you let Lilian have her own way, as you always 
do,” said Maud, coldly, when he joined her. “If this sort of thing 
goes on I shall decline having anything to do with her ; and lam 
sure Lucy will soon be tired of her.” 

“T daresay her aunt expects her, Maud, and would be cross 
with her if she did not return. She used to be a very stiff old 
lady ; at any rate here we are @ deux, which is pleasanter, is it 
not ? Come into the dining-room and have some supper.” 

But Maud was not to be mollified by any flattering words, and 
was very dignified through all that little repast. She had always 
intended to manage her husband, and wished him now to feel that 
he had made a mistake. 

“ Lilian is a great deal too fond of her own way,” she said, re- 
curring again to her annoyance in spite of her husband’s efforts to 
change the subject. 
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“ So are all women, as far as I know. Quite right, too. I go 
in for women’s rights,” he said, lightly. 

“ Then I hope you will have enough of them before you have 
done with Lilian,” she replied, haughtily; and she then told him, 
for the first time, of her fruitless visit to Durham Terrace. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“Two hands upon the breast : 
And labor’s done ; 
Two pale feet crossed in rest : 
The race is won. 
Two eyes with coin-weights shut : 
And all tears cease ; 
Two lips where grief is mute, 
And wrath at peace.” 
ANON, 


LILIAN drove home in a dream ; feeling that she did not care 


how long the drive lasted, so that, undisturbed, she might live 


over again, minute by minute, the events of the evening. Maud’s 
anger was forgotten: what did it matter to her now? Of what 
consequence were the perplexities and anxieties which had lately 
beset her ? They had vanished. She was too happy even to know 
what she hoped for, or what she wished, or why her world had 
suddenly changed, and everything had grown bright and gay. 

“T am so sorry to have kept you out! I hope the horses won’t 
hurt, George,” she exclaimed, as she sprang lightly out of the 
carriage at her aunt’s door. 

“Not at all, ma’am; they won’t hurt a bit,” replied the 
coachman emphatically. All the servants in her cousin’s house- 
hold loved Lilian; her gentle, winsome ways and words riveting 
their affection as nothing else could have done. George was an 
old servant, and he was perfectly aware that this sweet little lady 
might have been his mistress if, as he expressed it, “the captain 
had known what was good for him.” It had been a disappoint- 
ment to him that she was not so, and he showed his loyalty when- 
ever he could without offending the powers that were. Jane 
opened the door before Lilian reached it, for the footman had 
already rung. 
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“T am so glad you are come, missie. I thought you was never 
coming; you are so late,” she exclaimed, flurriedly, as she shut 
and bolted the door. 

“Yes, Iam late. I was delayed,” replied Lilian, with a happy 
little laugh. “TI will tell you about it to-morrow. I am so sorry 
you waited up for me. Why couldn’t Martha have let me in ? 
She must have heard the ring. I suppose my aunt is asleep;” 
and she shook out the folds of her dress, and gave a little conscious 
glance at the mirror which hung over the dining-room mantel- 
piece. Jane, looking at the bright, happy face, found her news 
all the harder to tell, for she knew the look it would bring. 

* Nobody has gone to bed, Miss Lilian. Your aunt is not so 
well to-night; she'll be better in the morning, Doctor Ross says. 
We were obliged to send for him about an hour ago, and he is 
here now.” 

*Obliged to send for Dr. Ross,” repeated Lilian, the light 
dying out of her eyes. “ Make haste, Jane; come and take off 
my dress. Why did you let me stand talking here ?” And, with 
a little sad sigh, everything else was forgotten, as she hurried up- 
stairs, followed by Jane; and in a few minutes her dress was off, 
and in a light blue wrapper, with her long hair uncoiled, she came 
into her aunt’s room, to hear, with womanly self-control and quiet 
anxiety, Doctor Ross’s account of her aunt’s state. He told her 
Miss Dalzell had had another slight seizure, but that he expected 
she would rally again, and might be as well as usual in a few days; 
and he left her sitting by the bedside, watching the withered, im- 
passive face, the feeling of thankfulness that she had returnel 
when she did being uppermost in her thoughts. For hours after- 
wards Lilian watched on with Martha, till at last she fell asleep, 
with her arms on the bed, her head pillowed on her arms, and only 
awoke when the sun came shining into the sad room. The sam» 
sunbeam which woke her brought a faint ray of intelligence into 
the sick woman’s face, and her lips moved eagerly. 

“What is it, dear auntie?” said Lilian, leaning over her; 
“can I do anything for you?” Fora long time she listened in 
vain, and then some words reached her; but they were so un- 
connected that she could not distinguish their meaning. “ Hugh 


Philips, Hugh Philips ;” over and over again came the name in 
the disjointed murmurings. 


* Oh, I wish I could send for him!” she exclaimed, in distress; 
“what canIdo? He left England yesterday, and I don’t know 
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his address. He has goneaway, auntie ; do you want him ?” she 
repeated more than once, and at last her words reached the poor 
numbed mind. 

* Aye, he has gone away, gone away,” repeated her aunt, in a 
strong. distinct voice; “ but he ought not to have gone. Tell him 
so. He has not finished my picture yet.” 

And then Lilian knew that her aunt was living in the past, a 
past she knew nothing of, but which had once been as real as the 
living present. 

She waited to see Doctor Ross, and he pronounced his 
patient much better, and sent Lilian to bed. It was only when 
her head was on the pillow that she knew how tired out she was. 
Noon had long passed when Jane awoke her, bringing some break- 
fast to her bedside. On the tray lay a visiting-card. 

“Mr. Alick Murray” was printed on it. “I am so sorry to 
hear of your aunt’s illness,” scribbled in pencil below. 

“When did he call, Jane ?” asked Lilian, breathlessly. 

* About an hour ago. Cook opened the door, and she told him 
Miss Dalzell was worse; that she had been took ill in the night. 
She says he was very sorry not to see you, for he said he was just 
going away.” 

“Then he did not go by the first train, after all,” mused 
Lilian ; “ andI might have seen him again. Just like him to write 
that line on his card. I wonder how he found out my address ?” 

Miss Dalzell rallied again, as the doctor had predicted; but 
her speech became more and more affected, till those around her 
seldom understood a word she said. It was a sad, hopeless nurs- 


ing, and Lilian’s patient devotion even won the surly Martha’s 
homage. So hopeless was it, that when at last the spirit left the 


poor, helpless body she could not grieve. It seemed so selfish to 
wish her back again to the suffering and restless weakness which 
had characterized the last months of her long life. Lilian felt she 
had parted with her aunt long ago, so gradual had been the decay, 
so gentle at last was the end. It appeared like a death in life to 
her to lie there day after day without speech or apparent 
consciousness ; and for a week before the end such had been the 
case. And when Jane awoke her one morning from a heavy sleep, 
and told her that her aunt’s spirit had really fled, she received the 
news with a burst of grief indeed; but it was grief, she knew, 
more for herself, than for her who had at last left sorrow and 
suffering behind her. 
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A few weeks previous to this event, Rupert and Maud had 
called to wish her good-bye, as they were leaving town. She had 
missed them once before when they had come to see her, 
having been out with Jane, busy with the small housekeeping 
which had long now fallen to her share; and she had never seen 
either of them since the night at the opera, for she had persistently 
refused all invitations, and only left the house or her aunt’s room 
for necessary exercise and rest. 

It appeared likely that Miss Dalzell would linger on for some 
time, and Rupert referred Lilian to Mr. Hervey, in case she needed 
anything. Both he and Maud were extremely cold and stiff, at 
least so Lilian thought, for her heart gladdened at the sight of 
any one ; and she had long forgotten her cause of anger against 
Maud. How could they help knowing how lonely and sad she 
felt ? Tears filled her eyes after they had left the house; but 
she brushed them bravely away, and returned to the patient, 
monotonous routine of her daily life. Mr. Philips was still on 
the Continent, pursuing his art in an Italian city; but he had told 
her to telegraph to him if she wanted him, or thought the end was 
near; and when the end had come without warning, she sent for 
him, writing also to Mr. Hervey, who had returned to his family 
seat in Berkshire. A day of waiting followed, which was not with- 
out its value to Lilian; for it was one of the days she learned 
to look back to as toa landmark, in after life. How silent and 
empty the house seemed! and yet the dead mistress’s voice had 
been hushed for long. It was hardly her presence that was 
missing. The hot July sun came struggling in persistently through 
the closed shutters, throwing lines of light on the walls. All 
voices were hushed; even Martha’s loud tones had sunk to a 
whisper, and the orphan girl, sitting alone in the chamber of 
death, faced her life once more. 

Looking tearlessly on her aunt’s dead face, all care and trouble 
for her own future faded away, and the long reality of her aunt’s 
seventy years stood out in bold relief. Two only of these years 
did she know anything of; yet once, perhaps, her heart had beat 
as passionately as her own, and joy and hope had stirred the quiet 
pulses; sorrow too. - Surely her heart had been torn with sorrow. 
She, too, must have suffered. Long, dull and loveless, many years 
must have been. Such years loving-hearted Lilian felt she could 
not care to live. What had her aunt lived for? Not for happi- 
ness, certainly as Lilian considered happiness; and yet she was a 
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good woman. Stern, strict, and unlovable as was her creed, 
Lilian knew it had been a reality, and that no fears had troubled 
her dying-bed. And now it was all over, and her own life was 
only just beginning. Would it be long, too? She shuddered at 
the thought of such a possibility. “I could not bear to live like 
that. 0, God, give me someone always to love!” she mur- 
mured; and then she knelt and prayed away her fears. Mr. 
Hervey did not arrive till late the following day. It was a very 
sultry evening, and Lilian had been expecting him for many 
hours, sitting in the twilight by the drawing-room window. It 
was nearly dark, and the shutters and windows had been thrown 
open to let in wkatever air was stirring. Even the streets were 
empty and deserted. In vain she tried to fight against the sense 
of loneliness, as she lived over again in thouglit the two years 
she had spent in that house. How unaltered the room was since 
that first evening; the tables and chairs stood in their fixed 
places ; the same books filled the same bookcases ; the tall figure 
of her aunt was alone wanting to make the picture complete. 
Looking round the room and down at her own black dress, she 
could almost fancy herself back again, the heart-broken child of 
two years ago. They had not been happy years. How passionate 
and impatient she had been, how frantically she had beaten 
against the prison-bars, no one knew but God alone. If she 
could live those two years over again, how many things she would 
do differently ; but it was all over. She could not bring back one 
single day. Mr. Hervey’s kind voice interrupted this reverie. It 
was not in him to show much sympathy, but he was very kind, 
in his usual quiet, matter-of-fact way, making all the arrange- 
ments for the funeral, and acceding to her earnest request that 
it should not take place till Mr. Philips’ arrival, and even 
allowing her to be present at it, though much against his own 
will. 

*T have done so little to show my love,” she pleaded; “ and 
she loved me.” 

And so the three—two of them, at least, real mourners —fol- 
lowed all that remained of Helen Dalzell to her last resting-place. 
That same afternoon—for Mr. Hervey would not hear of any delay 
—he took Lilian back with him to Batterton Park. 

“Lucy is longing to have you,” he said, heartily ; “and come 
you must. Your maid can follow you; but I will not leave you 
one night more in this house. You look moped to death as it is.” 
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Mr. Philips had only arrived the night before, and Lilian had 
seen nothing of him save at the funeral; and she felt when she 
parted from him that she was leaving the rudder which had 
steadied her course through a very stormy sea; and she knew, 
too, that he was troubled, and that her grief wrung his heart. 

“ You must come to Batterton and see her, Mr. Philips,” said 
Mr. Hervey, a good deal puzzled; for Lilian had been perfectly 
calm all day. And he kurried his charge away, wishing, very 
honestly, that he could tell her she must look on Batterton Park 
as her future home, and only prevented from doing so by a 
salutary fear of his wife’s reception of such a proposal. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


“He was not all unhappy. His resolve 
Upbore him ; and firm faith, and evermore 
Prayer from a living source within the will, 
And beating up through all the bitter world, 
Like fountains of sweet water in the sea, 
Kept him a living soul.” 
TENNYSON. 


“THERE, Miss Ada; that’s your share!” said Alick Murray, as 
he divided the “ Times,” giving his sister the advertisement 


sheet. 

“Thanks; [am quite satisfied,” replied Ada. “ What a lot 
of marriages!” 

“ Summer time is pairing time, isn’t it? Nobody knows the 
value of news till they have been in the wilds.” 

“T think I have heard that before, Alick. When will you 
grow quite accustomed to our civilized comforts?” said Ada, 
laughing. 

“When I cease to be grateful for them, I suppose; that will 
be your reasoning, at least.” 

By this time Alick had cut his paper, and, sitting down on one 
end of the long garden seat, was soon engrossed in the news of 
the day. Ada had ensconced herself at the other end, and was 
apparently equally interested in what her brother had called “ her 
share.” Brother and sister had wandered out after the usual 
somewhat early rectory breakfast, and were sitting under the 
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shade of a magnificent copper beech. The July sun was pouring 
down on the pleasant garden, but the turf at their feet was green 
and fresh, and a little breeze lifted the glossy leaves every few 
minutes, bringing with it a delicious scent of mignonette. The 
rector had gone off to his study, as was his custom; but Mrs. 
Murray’s head was to be seen as she bent over her desk at the 
drawing-room window. It was her busy time, as she told her 
idle children, but she liked to watch them as they sat together ; 
and thought of them often helped to tangle the column of figures 
she was adding up. Alick’s arrival had been very unexpected, and 
the enjoyment of his presence only increased as the summer days 
slipped by. If she could only hear him purpose to settle in 
England, Mrs. Murray felt that the great wish of years would be 
accomplished ; but no word of the future had come as yet, and 
she was daily fearing to see his old restlessness return. 

“*A Miss Dalzell is dead, I see; who can she be, Alick ?” 
exclaimed Ada, suddenly. 

“Who ? Where ?” he questioned, eagerly, taking her paper 
from her hand. 

* An old lady ; there it is,” she said, pointing to the paragraph ; 
“in Durham Terrace, in her seventy-first year. Did you ever 
hear of her before? I suppose she must be a relation of Captain 
Dalzell’s ; it is such an uncommon name.” 

*“ Yes; a distant cousin,” answered Alick, when he had read 
the notice; “the aunt with whom his ward, Lilian Dalzell, 
lives,—the one I told you about.” 

“Ts it really ? Howsad for her, poor girl! Do you think she 
was very fond of her?” said kind-hearted little Ada, regretfully. 
Death and loss had never yet come near her own life. 

*“T don’t know; I dare say she was. She has lived with her 
ever since her father’s death. I wonder what will become of her ? 
Poor little girl, she is so friendless! Where are the Dalzells now? 
Do you know?” 

“ Somewhere in Norway still, I believe. They are expected 
home soon, Mrs. Lester said yesterday. She has some friends, 
surely, Alick ?” 

“T don’t know, really,” he replied, meditatively. ‘I wonder 
if her death was expected? It isnot a great age. Dalzell could 
hardly have left her without any one to turn to.” 

He turned again to his paper, but it was no use. A vision of 
Lilian in grief and loneliness haunted him, and all through the 
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day, do what he would, he could not drive her from his thoughts. 
** There was that fine old painter,” he mused. “ He might stand 
her friend, but then—he might not be in town.” Before the 
evening came, he could bear it no longer. 

“Tam going to run up to town to-morrow, mother,” he said, 
carelessly. 

“ To town, Alick ?” echoed his mother. “What for?” 

They were all assembled outside the house, enjoying the 
starlight and the cool evening air. 

“Nothing very particular. I have several things to do. I 
shall probably be back the next day. Have you any commands 
for me, lady mother? ” 

“None, thank you; but perhaps Ada has.” 

“ What is it, Ada? A bonnet? HowamItocarry it? I 
object strongly to bandboxes.” 

“ How foolish you are, Alick!” said Ada, laughing. “ You 
always seem to think I want innumerable bonnets.” 

*T thought ladies always wanted new ones. Perhaps you are 
an exception. I know so little about ladies, you must teach me 
their peculiarities, Ada, or I shall make some dreadful blunders. 
Women are such wonderful creatures.” 

“You are a stupid old thing,” said his sister, laughing, and 
thumping his wide shoulders with a small fist. ‘You have had 
no one to keep you in order, or to teach you anything for the last 
two years, and have only come home just in time.” 

“It is apity you can’t try your hand on old Bob. Do you 
remember him? I think he would puzzle you, though! ” 

“* T remember he was very big, and very red, and that he used 
to give me sugar-plums when I was a considerably big girl, which 
I don’t remember resenting.” 

“T shall write and tell Cameron you are as fond of them as 
ever. Iam sure he will be glad to hear it.” 

“Papa, you should really have paid the extra two pence for 
Alick’s manners; what school did you send him to?” said Ada, 
after the romp which followed. 

“ What’s the matter with him, Ada?” asked the rector, 
rousing himself frgm a brown study. “Do you want my 
protection? Has he been teasing you?” 

“ Yes, daddy, dear; I lead quite a life of it. Why didn’t you 
come out with us this afternoon? Alick chose to sit on a stile and 
smoke, and kept me waiting ever so long. He promised to come 
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for me at a cottage, and then he said he forgot me, which was 
not polite. I don’t believe he'll ever treat me properly; he 
forgets that I am quite grown up.” 

“Are you really, though?” laughed her brother. “ That is 
more news for Bob; he firmly believes in your pinafores still.” 

“ Ah, poor Bob, we must not forget him,” said Mr. Murray. 
“He has hardly a home to go to, now his mother has married 
again. You must tell him, Alick, that he has a home here, when- 
ever he likes to come.” 

“ Thanks, father, I will indeed, and I am sure he will value 
the message. He often talks of your kindness to him.” 

“ Add my name,” said Mrs. Murray. “I cannot bear to think 
of him, poor fellow; he must miss you so much.” 

“You have certainly a high opinion of your only son, 
madam,” said Alick, laughing. “No wonder he is so spoilt, as 
Ada says. There’s ten o’clock striking, and I am accustomed to 
turn in early, so good-night, all of you. I shall be off by the first 
train to-morrow. Iam going round to the stables to tell Jerry; 
I expect I shall find him there.” 

Alick Murray was a man of quick impulses, and when he had 
once taken a thing fairly into his head, it was hard to turn him 
from his path, even though before he had attained his object he 
recognized that he had made a mistake. Lilian’s face had haunted 
him for the last six weeks, till the thought of her had become 
part of himself. All the long summer day he had been thinking 
of her in her grief and loneliness, thrown, as he knew she was 
on her own resources, or on her cousin’s generosity; for he had 
gathered from Captain Dalzell’s account of her father’s sudden 
death, that she had been left without adequate provision, and he 
felt that if she could only care for him, no lot in life could be 
sweeter than to walk beside her on her way through the world. 
As he sat on the stile in the woods with the song of summer 
echoing in his heart, and kept poor Ada waiting in the unwarrant- 
able way she had complained of, a fixed determination had come 
to him, that he would seek Lilian, and declare to her the love 
which was hers alone. He almost made himself believe that he 
had loved her two years ago, when he had wished her good-bye, 
with the foolish injunction not to forget him. “ What business 
had I to say that then?” he exclaimed, mentally, suddenly 
conscience-stricken. Just a few prudent misgivings on his 
precipitancy troubled him. It was hardly the time to ask her, so 
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soon after her aunt’s death ; besides, what right had he to hope ? 
she knew so little of him. Had he not better wait? 

No, he could not wait, or would not, which was the same 
thing. With her guardian away, he did not know that she had a 
friend in the world. Poor little girl! He knew she had suffered 
terribly. He could not mistake a look he had seen when her 
sweet face was in repose. If she could only love him! And 
Alick’s heart gave a great bound, as he recalled the clinging clasp 
of the small fingers, the sweet, low words of answer, and, above all, 
the flush of delight with which she had welcomed him at their 
unexpected meeting; and these recollections left him by no 
means hopeless; and as Ada complained, he teased her 
abominably all the way home. If he occasionally fell into an 
unaccountable brown study, its cause was the last one suspected 
by his unconscious companion. Before Alick reached Paddington 
he was in a desperate and most lover-like state of impatience, and 
whatever was the business he had hinted at to his mother, it 
certainly was not thought of, as he wended his way to Durham 
Terrace. He knew by the date in the paper that Miss Dalzell 
had been dead six days, but he was not prepared to hear, as he 
did from Jane, who opened the door to him, that the funeral had 
taken place the day before, and that Miss Lilian had gone that 
same evening into Berkshire with Mr. Hervey. “ Who was Mr. 
Hervey ? he asked, impatiently, and was by no means as thank- 
ful as he ought to have been that Lilian had found a friend in 
her need. 

The servants were to stay in the house till Captain Dalzell’s 
return, and everything was to remain till then as it was. Jane 
knew nothing more. She was not to join her mistress at present, 
and could tell him nothing of her future plans. Mr. Philips 
was at home, but he had only just returned in time for the 
funeral. 

Alick put all his questions with very sailor-like frankness, 
making no effort to beat about the bush, and Jane was only too 
pleased to tell him everything she knew, ending the conversation 
by taking him into the dining-room and giving him both Lilian’s 
and Mr. Philips’ addresses. And when Jane wrote to her mistress 
that afternoon, she did not forget to give a long account of these 
enquiries. 

Alick felt a little blank at this first rebuff, but more determined 
than ever, as was bis way when difficulties cropped up in his path. 
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On leaving Durham Terrace he turned his steps towards 
Queen’s Road. His heart warmed towards the man who had stood 
Lilian’s friend when she most wanted one, and the remembrance 
of the fine old man attracted him. That this friendship had not 
been approved of by her guardian was evident, but then it was 
equally evident that there had been no great bond of affection or 
confidence between her and her cousin; and Alick remembered, 
with a smile, his amusement at their first acquaintance, on her 
telling him that Captain Dalzell was her cousin, and not her 
friend. 

On ringing at the number named to him by Jane, he was 
ushered upinto Mr. Philips’ studio, where, with palette in hand, he 
was busy with a portrait in oils; a photograph lay beside him, 
from which he was painting. It had been a long promise to Lilian 
that he should give her a likeness of her aunt, and death had 
come before the promise had been fulfilled, or the likeness even 
begun ; but Mr. Philips was not to be daunted, and was working 
away with a will, feeling that such work was the best remedy for 
his heart-ache. The parting with Lilian the day before had tried 
him sorely. How he had longed to take her to his own home, 
and be her shield from all the thorns which stood in her path, no 
one would ever know; and as he sat painting, there in his lonely 
room, his thoughts were all for her ; and the interruption of Alick’s 
entry did not drive away the sadness from the nobly chiselled 
features, till his hearty, impulsive greeting brought a smile to the 
mobile mouth. 

“Tam sorry to say you have the advantage of me; I don’t 
know who you may be in the least,” he said, gently; and then 
Alick remembered that he had had no introduction, and had to 
explain himself, which he did somewhat confusedly, but at last 
made Mr. Philips understand that he had known Lilian during 
her father’s lifetime, and had come to London to enquire after 
her, having seen in the papers the notice of her aunt’s death. 

“You say your name is Murray. I never heard Miss Dalzell 
mention it,” said the old man, gravely. He felt strongly drawn 
towards his frank, impulsive visitor, but he could run no risk, for 
the child’s dear sake. 

“T have been in South America till a few weeks ago. I was at 
Treer about three months before Mr. Dalzell died. I saw you at 
the Academy with her one day in May,” returned Alick, with 


heightened colour. 
:2 
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* Ah, I remember she spoke of an old friend ;” and the shaggy 
eyebrows almost met over the piercing eyes. 

“Can you tell me what Miss Dalzell’s prospects are, and 
whether she is likely to find a home with these people she is with ?” 
questioned Alick, meeting their eager gaze as calmly as he 
could. 

*“T only know that she is likely to stay with them till her 
guardian returns. Her place of residence depends on him, and no 
business can be entered into at present.” 

“Did she feel her aunt’s death much?” persisted Alick, 
obstinately determined to hear more. 

“T only returned in time for the funeral, yesterday,” replied 
Mr. Philips, coldly. 

“T see you don’t like my questions—probably think I have no 
right to ask them,” exclaimed his visitor, “ and I suppose you will 
not tell me if it is true, as I have heard, that her father left her 
little or nothing, and that she has been dependent on her guar- 
dian.” 

“Tt is quite true,” said Mr. Philips, sternly, watching the 
triumph which came into Alick’s face. ‘“ What then ?” 

“Well, I may as well tell you, or you may think my curiosity 
more than impertinent. I mean to ask her to be my wife. I be- 
lieve you have been one of her few friends; tell me honestly if 
you know of any barrier between us. I have heard her name 
coupled with another, and I do not wish to trouble her need- 
lessly.” 

As he spoke, Alick sprang to his feet, and his voice trembled 
with earnest feeling. For a moment the two men faced each other, 
with flashing eyes, both trying to read the other’s thoughts ; but 
it was but for a moment; and then Mr. Philips held out his hand, 
and his face became radiant with a joyful light ; for he knew in- 
stinctively that he could trust the child of his love to this claimant 
for her hand. 

*“T do not know you, sir; but if you are a true man, I wish 
you success ; if you really love this child, God prosper you. I know 


of no barrier to separate you, if you can gain her love.” 
And Alick left the house with a light heart. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“Love me with thine open youth, 
In its frank surrender ; 

With the vowing of thy mouth, 
With its silence tender. 


‘Love me with thine azure eyes, 
Made for earnest granting. 
Taking colour from the skies, 
Can Heaven’s truth be wanting ? ” 


E. B. Brownina. 


* GooD-MORNING, Lilian,” said Mr. Hervey, cheerily, as he 
hurried into the breakfast-room at Batterton Park. “What a 
lovely day we have after yesterday’s rain! Where’s Lucy? Not 
come down yet ? She’s late.” 

Lilian was looking out of the window, feasting her eyes on the 
green wooded park which extended as far as she could see, fading 
away in a line of down-land, which met the almost cloudless sky. 
It was only her second day at Batterton. The first had been wet, 
and a headache had kept her in her room. It was the first time 
she had been in the country since she left Treer, and her heart 


was aching with a strange joy as every sight and sound brought 
back remembrances of her childhood. She had been out before 


breakfast, and the song of the birds had been almost more than 
she could bear. Her loneliness, her sadness, her care for the 
future—all had been forgotten in the trance of delight which had 
taken possession of her. Mr. Hervey’s voice called her back from 
fairy-land, and she left the window regretfully, and came to the 
breakfast-table. At this instant Mrs. Hervey came in, and, with 
a kind greeting to her young cousin, took her place. 

“ A letter from Rupert, I see. It is for you, Lucy. When is 
he coming back?” asked her husband, and Mrs. Hervey opened 
the missive, and glanced at its contents. 

“ Next week, I hope. No, he says the week after. They 
seem to have been moving about. Your letter had only just 
reached him, Lilian. He sends you a message. There, you had 
better read it for yourself.” 

“What does he mean about my aunt’s will?” asked Lilian, 
presently. ‘ I don’t understand it.” 

“Let me see,” said Mr. Hervey, and she handed him the 
letter. 
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“Tt means that your aunt had something to leave, and has 
probably left it to you. Iam sure I hope it is the case,” said Mr. 
Hervey, heartily, when he had deciphered Rupert’s hurried 
scrawl. “The will is not to be opened till his return, so it is 
thought best. I believe your friend Mr. Philips has bad it in his 
keeping. Your aunt gave it to him, it seems, but I don’t think 
he knows the contents, and he has now sent it to your aunt’s 
lawyer. I suppose he has written to Rupert about it. Come, 
you are eating no breakfast, child. I will not have you sucha 
white lily. You must do justice to Batterton air. Now don’t 
read your letter till afterwards; I see you have one,” and he 
filled her plate from a dish he had before him. 

* You must give the children a holiday, Lucy,” he continued, 
“jin honour of Lilian’s arrival.” 

“No, Frederic, I really cannot do that. They will have a half- 
holiday on Saturday. Miss Pender does not like holidays, and I 
have made a rule against them. I dare say Lilian will be able to 
amuse herself this morning, and I will take her for a drive in the 
afternoon, if she likes to come.” 

“Oh, yes! Thank you, Cousin Lucy. Please don’t trouble 
about me. I have plenty to amuse me,” said Lilian, eagerly. 
* T am accustomed to be alone.” 

Mr. Hervey shrugged his shoulders. He seldom made a pro- 
posal, and he seldom saw anything of his children. Too many 
rules encompassed them for him to have a chance of their society, 
and as soon as they left the nursery he lost sight of them. He 
did not agree with his wife’s views as to their up-bringing, but 
was far too easy-going to interfere. The sight of-Lilian reminded 
him that his own little daughters would soon be growing up, and 
he mentally wondered if those intensely proper, well-behaved 
little women could: ever grow as companionable as he found the 
bright, frank, impulsive girl his wife found such fault with. 

“ Little Ralph is always available, isn’t he, Lilian?” he said, 
smiling. “There are no rules for him yet. What a row he was 
making at your door this morning !” 

“Dear little monkey, he ran away from nurse and hid in my 
room for a long time,” said Lilian, laughin 
the lawn now. I shall go to him.” 


g. “There he is on 


And breakfast being over, she ran out, and was soon romping 
with a sturdy urchin of three, whose delight was unbounded at 
the sight of such a charming playfellow. When he went. in for 
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his morning’s sleep, she took refuge in a summer-house with a 
book ; but before she opened it she remembered Jane’s unread 
letter. It was not a very well-spelt composition, but full of fond 
phrases of devoted affection. The added postscript almost escaped 
Lilian’s notice ; she was folding it up to return it to the envelope, 
when she caught sight of it. 

“Then Mr. Murray has not forgotten me. How I wish I had 
been there to see him; but he said England was not very wide.” 

Lilian did not read much that morning, and when the 
luncheon-bell rang she ran into the house, with a song of happi- 
ness in her heart, and a light in her eyes which made Mr. Hervey 
remark that Batterton had already worked wonders ; but that to 
complete the cure she had better come for a ride with him instead 
of driving with his wife, who he knew was bent on paying calls. 
Lilian received the proposal with an exclamation of delight, and 
Mrs. Hervey being equally pleased with the arrangement, the 
horses were ordered for four o'clock. A little after five that after- 
noon, Alick Murray reached the lodge gates, and dismissing the 
fly which had brought him from the railway station, he walked up 
the avenue. 

“Ts Miss Dalzell at home?” he asked of the servant who 
answered his very imperative ring. 

“No, sir; she is out riding with master; but they are ex- 
pected home soon.” 

“Ts Mrs. Hervey at home ?” 

“No, sir. Will you come in and wait?” added the servant, 
seeing Alick’s hesitation. 

“Yes, I will. Tell Miss Dalzell as soon as she comes in, 
please, that I am waiting to see her.” 

“What name shall I say, sir ?” 

“Never mind the name. I haven’t a card with me.” And 
the servant left him standing in the luxurious drawing-room. So 
this was the splendid home which for the time sheltered the girl 
he hoped to make his wife ? Perhaps it was, indeed, her home ; 
for he could not fancy any one being willing to part with her. 
Everything in the room was costly in the extreme. Was she 
happy in all this grandeur? And he took in gloomily every 
sumptuous detail. He had not waited very long before the sound 
of horses’ feet reached him, and, going to the window which over- 
looked the avenue by which he had reached the house, he watched 
the riders approach. Yes, there she was; but how brightly beau- 
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tiful! Lilian had never ridden in the country since she last 
mounted Brown Bess, on the day which, looking back, seemed the 
last of her happy, careless childhood. For the first half-hour she 
had been grave almost to sadness with the remembrance of that 
day, and then, on reaching the downs, everything had been for- 
gotten in her extreme enjoyment. A long, mad gallop on the 
soft grass had left her almost wild with excitement, and Mr. Her- 
vey had every reason to pride himself on the success of his receipt 
in bringing back the colour to her cheeks and the sparkle to her 
eyes, and promised himself many a ride with such a bewitching 
companion. Her merry laugh reached Alick long before the 
horses stopped, and he could hear the words of her animated 
thanks as Mr. Hervey helped her to dismount. She stood talking 
to him for some moments, and then, with a gay laugh at some 
remark which he did not catch, she ran up the steps. 

Alick’s heart fell. Was this the heart-broken, homeless girl 
he had expected to find? Surely not. It was, however, the 
Lilian he remembered so well of two years ago; but Lilian grown 
to a sweet womanhood, ten times more beautiful and winning 
than he had ever fancied her-—and now what was he there for, 
and what would she think of his precipitancy? He had thought 
of her only as he had seen her in London, standing alone, found 
fault with by those who came nearest her by kindred, with lines 
of care and anxiety coming round the sweet mouth, and a look of 
almost pathetic entreaty in the frank, childish eyes ; and he found 
her surrounded by all the luxuries of wealth and station, with 
plenty of friends at her beck and call. What could he have been 
dreaming of to think her friendless and sorrowful? Why, surely 
she had everything to make life happy, and no doubt had suitors 
by the dozen. Listening to the gay tones of her voice, he could 
hardly believe that any trouble had come near her; but he knew 
that he loved her more than ever. Yet by what right did he woo 
her so suddenly ? What could she know of him that would 
induce her to listen to his love ? 

“Hang it all! She’ll think me the most conceited coxcomb 
on the face of the earth!” he exclaimed, angrily, as in a tumult 
of excitement he stood facing the door by which he had entered, 
and vainly striving to sort his thoughts, and to see some way to 
avoid risking his happiness on this one throw. Surely he could 
invent some excuse for his unexpected visit. A little ery of 
surprise behind him made him turn. 


(To be concluded.) 

















MODERN CONSTANCY. 
By C. R. EAaGLestone, 
Author of “The Siege of Constantinople,” “ Girl Artist,” &c. 


“ 


EEN any of the pictures yet, Miss Oliphant ?” 
“No. We went to the Academy, but the aond 

was too overpowering ; we left again at once.” 
“Before twelve and after four is the time one 





should go.” 

“Possibly, but I care nothing for pictures. There are few 
which would tempt me to break up my day to see them.” 

“So I remember you told me before. By the way, a com- 
patriot of yours is the star of the season, I hear. I forget his 
name, although I know him. He has just sold some picture for 

pot of money, someone told me. It’s called ‘Fogs.’ No, 
that’s not it, but something in that line. An awfully good 
thing.” 

“Indeed ! ” 

“Yes, really. Why, there he is before us. Looking this way 
now. Would you like me to introduce him? Everybody thinks 
the world of him for the moment! ” 

“Please not! I can’t endure artists or anyone who has just 
achieved a success, and thinks that every word addressed to him 
ought to be an exclamation of enthusiasm upon it.” 

Caird, who had been her partner in the preceding dance, did 
not immediately reply, and Magdalen Oliphant suddenly remem- 
berel that he might be engaged for the valse which was striking 
up, and thus detained for the moment against his will, as her own 
chaperon had just sailed down to supper, while one of the rare 
blanks on her card was opposite to No. 17. This constrained her 
to add carelessly : 

“[ am not sure, after all, that it is not one’s duty to know 
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celebrities when one can, so you may bring him up if you like. 
Which is he? I suppose he is possible ?” 

“ Very possible, and dying for an introduction, I can see. He 
has been pretending not to look at you for ten minutes.” 

“ Mr. Guthrie? Ah! we have already met!” she was saying 
2 moment later, in the clear cold tones which had made some one 
who admired her with his eyes, though not his heart, compare 
her to the princess who dropped bright, hard, transparent crystals 
each time she opened her lips. 

Met! Yes, but her voice as little as her words betrayed that 
the last time was in the northern Highlands, when, by a fancy 
that could never have originated in her, she and the man before 
her stood one on either side of a slender mountain burn, into 
which each dipped the left hand, while the right were clasped 
round an old brown bible brought from the little Manse hidden 
behind the trees; and thus surrounded by the emblems of love 
and faith, purity and unity, they took a vow of mutual constancy 
as Burns and his Mary had done before them. 

The two had been brought up together: he in the little grey 
Manse, over which gaunt Scotch pines tossed their broken arms 
and swayed their rough red-brown trunks; she in a homestead 
even more humble on the side of a wind-swept hill just above it. 
Guthrie’s people had been rooted to the soil since they inveighed 
against. the Scarlet Woman and her handmaid, the Papist Mary, or 
rushed down the steep defiles with covenanting swords in their 
hands to join their hereditary allies in the south; but the 
Oliphants were new there; and when Sir Patrick of that ilk gave 
a scornful permission to his distant and -ruined kinsman, 
Magdalen’s father, to live, or failing power to do that, to die, 
rent-free on the little holding with its few roods of barren land, 
had it not been for the kindly help of the minister and his wife 
the new comers would have found bare walls and a bare board 
alone there, and might have failed for long to discover wherewith 
to cover them. 

Oliphant brought with him a pair of helpless hands ; a heart 
eaten away with hatred of the world, which had placed its prizes 
beyond his reach; an ailing wife; a golden-haired baby in its 
cradle; and two or three sons a dozen or so years older, who in 
contempt and dislike of their surroundings, and inability to 
provide themselves with better, were Robert Oliphant’s own 
image. 
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The problem of how to live was simplified for the Scotchman 
within the next few years, as his wife, whose birthplace had been 
on the Devonshire coast, shivered and shrank for some seasons 
under the cutting northern blasts, and then sank to an unquiet 
rest in the churchyard under a frail wooden cross. A week after 
her interment, this was flung, shattered, against the low, grey 
wall, by the storm wind, which then hurried on to her late home 
on the hillside, to boast of what it had done. 

The next event in the family annals was the running away of 
the two elder sons to Glasgow, en route for the States, so a letter 
left by them said. Why they should have taken the trouble to 
run, no one knew, as the words which would have speeded them 
away, had they marched off in the full light of day, would have 
been more kindly than any which were likely to ever welcome 
them back. However, as to that, they never returned to make 
sure, and the youngest brother, having waited for some promised 
sign which was to guide him over the world’s vague plains, left in 
his turn—to enlist, someone said, was his purpose—and this was 
judged likely, as he had been heard to enquire if the gaunt, 
Scottish length of limb with which he had been endowed, would be 
likely to stand him instead of the year or so he was still wanting to 
reach the age required by Her Majesty, before she will accept 
another arm to guard her throne. 

Little Magdalen was handed over to the warm, motherly arms 
at the Manse, and Robert Oliphant began to feel rich on his 
hundred odd pounds a year, now that he had it all to himself. 

“Are you thinking that when you are grown up you will run 
away as Niel and Patrick did?” asked Keith Guthrie, the little 
son of the Manse, fearfully, one day, as he watched the wind tossing 
about Magdalen’s thick tangle of golden hair. She had been 
dreamily repeating to herself, rather than to her companion, the 


items of information as to life in the south, which she had gleaned 
from a couple of English sportsmen, who being belated on the 
moors the week before, had claimed the hospitality of the four grey 
walls on the hill-side. 


“Niel and Patrick were fools,” said the child, her red lip 
curling scornfully, “they went away when there was nothing to 
goto. I shall wait; something is sure tocome. Then I shall go 
—go!” She repeated the word exultantly once or twice, her eyes 
fixed on a break in the clouds to the south, where the sun was 
striving to break his way through their heavy masses. 
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“And never come back ?” said Keith, wistfully, and he let the 
slip of paper on which he had sketched in a dozen different forms 
the broad front and short, sturdy neck of a highland bull flutter 
away into the stream by which they sat. 

“Why should I come back?” demanded Magdalen. “ What 
would there be to come for ?” 

“ There would be me!” said Keith, in a low voice. 

Magdalen was silent for a moment; then she said, “If you are 
worth anything you will have gone too. No one who could help 
it would ever stop at Craigmore.” 

** Perhaps I shall be a great man then,” said Keith, hopefully, 
“selling my pictures, and growing famous.” 

** No one can ever be more than half great through pictures,” 
said the little autocrat, unsympathetically. “If I were a man I 
would be all great or nothing. Look,” she added, pointing 
down the stream to where Keith's bull was making a gallant but 
unavailing stand against the current, “ you have spent the whole 
afternoon over that scribble ; now it is drowned in a moment ; and 
all that is left is for you to be scolded again, for I see on the other 
side of the paper there are notes for your father’s address to- 
morrow.” 

The wisdom of waiting has seldom been more aptly proved 
than in Magdalen Oliphant’s case. On her twentieth birthday, 
us she was scrutinising her delicate features in the glass, and 
deciding that the round pearls behind her short curved red lip 
were never likely to develop into the long “ horse-teeth ” which 
mar the beauty of so many of her nation, nor the soft round of 
her profile to be rendered unseemly by the prominence of a high 
cheek-bone, and that the most critical of the one sex and the 
most envious of the other could never call the soft bright coils 
upon her head anything but gold, her father, who generally left 
her to her own devices, called her down to him. 

In his hand was a long blue cover, on the broad seal of which 
was the name of a legal firm in London. It was long since any 
inman of law had troubled himself as to the affairs of Robert Oli- 
phant of Craigmore, but that time had passed. Death had been 
busy among this branch of the family, dealing his swift repeated 
blows among them with that relentless vengeance which he at 
times seems to practise. 


Old Sir Patrick Oliphant was an only son of an only son, and 
when Robert, his far-off cousin, asked for that homestead with its 
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tract of arid ground in the north, he had been told that the 
distant connection scarcely warranted the petition. Now, by a 
series of disasters, not Craigmore only, but the title, the place in 
the south, every thing which had once been called his, was now, 
without the knowledge even of the old baronet, to go to that same 
kinsman. 

It was a story in which no single detail can be made to sound 
new. Sir Patrick’s son and his family had come according to 
their custom to spend the Christmas weeks in the home which the 
old man’s death would make theirs. The boys, three bright, 
sturdy, self-willed little lads under twelve years old had been 
warned not to venture on the newly-formed ice of the lake in the 
park. They had disobeyed as boys will, and half-an-hour later a 
terrified shriek brought their father to the spot to find them all 
three struggling among the masses of broken ice. He brought 
two of them to the banks, but ::ecumbed in his efforts to reach 
his third little son, too soon, happily, to know that it was lifeless 
corpses only he had laid upon the frosted grass. 

The old man, hearing steps across the hall, had come out to 
meet his little grandsons; and as the last of the death-stricken 
forms of the members of his house filed past him, he fell to the 
ground, struck with paralysis, from which he never rallied. 

They were the last of the line direct, for the only other son of 
old Sir Patrick had died unmarried in India a year or two before ; 
but as those three brave, strong boys then stood between the 
baronetcy and that distant relative at Craigmore, it had hardly 
been realised that failing them their possessions would go to him. 

It was scarcely to be expected that Magdalen and her father 
would feel the full horror of this catastrophe, which, while sweep- 
ing into one common grave those whom she had never, and he 
had rarely seen, had made them of import instead of the outcasts 
they had hitherto been. To leave the hated Craigmore and with 
it, if it were possible, its every memory, was Oliphant’s only 
thought. 

Magdalen took her fortune more quietly than he. 

“TIT always knew that J should never be left on here!” was 
the unspoken thought that repeated itself within her during the 
ensuing days. In what way she had meant to leave it, or how to 
shape her fate elsewhere, she had never questioned; it was only 
the superb conviction of an exiled queen which doubted the 
power of the world to continue to roll on and leave her aside. 
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And Keith Guthrie! For three days her mind had been too 
filled with its calm satisfied elation—if to a feeling so tranquil the 
word can be given—to even remember him. He had left the 
Manse a year before to study art in Edinburgh, and before he 
went Magdalen had given him a regal permission to tell her what 
she already knew well, that the love of his boyhood had developed 
into the burning devotion of a man. 

She had said little in reply; she was never one of many words, 
but she had let him believe that in time—when he had won name 
and wealth meet for her acceptance—her hand should be his. 

The promise had never been put into words, but she had no 
thought of retracting it, now that*her circumstances had become 
so changed; from childhood she had looked on herself as some 
day to be his wife when, and that was seldom, she gave the 
matter consideration at all ; but curiously enough she never thought 
of him as sharing her fortune with her. He must raise himself to 
the height on which she now stood ; if he failed to do this, why !— 
but she was not one who looked far ahead ; and beyond this point, 
speculation never carried her. 

The few and hasty preparations were made. On the morrow 
they were to leave, and unless as passing visitors, neither of the 
Oliphants ever intended to see the Highlands again. The poverty 
and restriction of their lives there, not the grandeur of the sea- 
washed lands and undulating moors, the leaping torrents and 
great tossing forests of pine, were what the place had meant for 
them ; and as such it was well left behind. On the eve of that 
morrow, Keith Guthrie came north. He had heard in Edinburgh 
of their fortune, and hurried back, fearful lest he should net be in 
time, for he knew Magdalen would tarry no moment longer than 
she must. 

The news had come to him by chance. She had not written. 
It was seldom she answered those long letters telling of his ardent 
love, with here and there some shy word of the progress he was 
making, and the hopes he was encouraged to hold. He knew she 
had no sympathy with his art, looking on it as a medium by which 
he might some day win her, but having no thought for it beyond 
what it might bring. 

At times this remembrance would chain down his soaring fancy, 
and make his brush stiff and heavy in his hand ; then he would 
tell himself he was glad that with her the lover would never be 
forgotten in the artist, and work on with vigour as before. 
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He found her standing by the stream which marked the path 
from the Manse to the storm-beaten grey walls on the hill-side. 

She was looking to the south on which she had turned her 
eyes all her life, and whither she was to be allowed to go at, last. 

* Magdalen!” said the young man, coming upon her suddenly 
in the twilight, and taking both her hands ix his, “this will not 
part us ?” 

“Part us?” It came as something new to her. “No, why 
should it ?” 

And with the horror of a great dread lifted clear from his 
mind, Keith sank to her feet, thanking her as if she had released 
him from a sentence of death, reproaching himself for having 
dared to doubt, and casting to the winds the fancy that had at 
times come upon him, that she was repellent and cold. 

Then he begged her to plight her troth to him by the running 
water as above recorded. She yielded in half-scornful in- 
dulgence, as she used to yield when he asked her to listen to his 
plans and schemes for winning a future for himself and her. 

It was a graceful fancy, foolish perhaps, but if it pleased him, 
well. She was woman enough to wish to please. If it were 
necessary they could in the future absolve one another from that 
promise ; meanwhile it seemed to make him happy, and that was 
well, 

“They are advertising for the boys,” said she, as he leaped 
back across the foaming streak which divided him from her. 

He had hoped to make the rite yet more complete by holding 
her for a moment in his arms, but this her words prevented. 

“I wonder if they will find them,” said Keith, absently, as he 
tried to make out her features, grown dusky in the deepening 
twilight. ‘It is strange they have not written all these years.” 

“ They will come back now,” said she; “ there is something to 
return for!” 

There was no disdain either in her tone or thoughts as she 
spoke. It was natural that it should be so, she considered, with 
her, with any one, it would have been the same. 

Keith did not think of her words, and the nature they indicated ; 
he thought only of her, or what he believed was she. Some pass 
their lives by a woman’s side, and never learn to distinguish the two. 

*“ And the Highland cattle, and the storms at sea?” she en- 
quired, carelessly. “How are they going on ? ” 

“Never mind them; let us talk of yourself,’ he replied, 
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hurriedly. He knew she had no interest in the matter, and that she 
asked the question as a duty or in negligent kindness to himself. 
In some ways he knew her well. 

Then he went back to his work, at which he toiled day and 
night in his eagerness to win his prize; and she went further 
south, to the world of which she had seen nothing, but seemed 
to know much. 

For two years they did not meet. It was her wish, and he did 
not resist it. He had her promised word; he would not have it 
weigh on her as a bond ; and in this way he recognised he was more 
likely to carve his way rapidly to fame and her; for when 
distracted by the magic power her presence had over him, he 
could not work as he would. 

“Tf you achieve anything—any real success,” she had said of 
her own accord, “ then you may come.” 

For that he was here now, in that London ball-room, 

Wealth, or what to him seemed wealth, was within his hand, 
and fame within his reach. 

His great work, and men with whom praise was rare had not 
hesitated to call it great, hung on the walls of the London 
Exhibition. Hoping little from it, he had not at first promised 
himself the luxury of seeing it there, but an offer so generous 
from one of those art-princes who spring up from time to time, 
had brought him up from Edinburgh, and with him a dozen 
former works which a dealer had told him his name alone might 
now be looked on to sell. 

It—the work which was said to be great—was called “ The Child 
of the Mist.” Not one of those wanderers among cloud-hidden 
crags ; but a young girl, with star-like eyes fixed on the far 
distance, the white translucent nimbus drifting around her, but 
letting her delicately cut features and crown of gold-tinged hair 
stand out clear and vivid, as if against a back-ground of dark rock. 

Thus had he often seen her stand, for it was Magdalen 
Oliphant he meant to represent, but the deep impassioned longing 
he had put in her eyes had never been, and never would be, 
known to them. That and many things of her and in her his 
belief, ardent as jt was, could never bestow. Now as he stood 
before her when that other man had gone, she seemed strangely 
eold, comparing her as he could not fail to do with the glowing 
image he had carried with him during those two long years. 

“Fool that I am!” he exclaimed in himself the next moment. 
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“ Here, in public, with a hundred eyes upon her, how could it be 
different ?” 

“T have been twice to the house and failed to see you,” 
murmured he ; “ then I heard you were to be here.” 

“Did you call ? I had not heard, perhaps you forgot to leave 
a card ?” 

“I have not come to you without a right,” said he, speaking 
quickly lest she should blame him ; “ you have seen my picture.” 

“Not yet. What is it?” 

He told her, refusing to let himself realize how little she had 
cared to follow his career. ‘ Hammond has bought it,” he went 
on ; “I got his cheque to-day. And—and, Magdalen, he tells me 
I may paint a companion picture, and that he will take it too. 
And Sir Frederick himself has congratulated me; I am to call 
on him to-morrow. And I think I am to paint the panels of the 
saloon at Plynlimmon. Lord de Severne is to be married in the 
autumn, and they are having some of the rooms done up. It has 
all come to me so soon, Magdalen—long before I hoped it could.” 

“Tam glad,” replied the clear crystal tones. “I suppose you 
will be a great success in time. But how curious to hear the 
word Magdalen again. They all call me Madeleine now. Don’t 
you think it much prettier ?” 

“ You will always be Magdalen to me.” 

A curious look came under her long dark eye-lashes ; then 
she said quietly, “ My partner has been waiting for some time 
for an opportunity of claiming me. You are not going yet? 
No? Then wait here forme. We will talk for a few minutes 
in the conservatory.” 

Keith Guthrie watched her light graceful form undulating 
round the room. He was angry to think any other man hada 
right to take her from him, even fora moment. The whole scene 
was strange to him, almost incomprehensible. He had never 
been in any ball-room before. His life had been divided between 
the Scotch moors and studios where the work was real. Now 
the movement and glitter and ceaseless whirl and sound, combined 
with the close hot air, made him giddy. 

But she had told him to wait ; she would let him take her 
to that conservatory and then 

Magdalen, or the Madeleine to whom she had been trans- 
formed, returned presently, but remained listening to and smiling 
upon her partner for some minutes after he brought her back. 

K 
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“Now, Mr. Guthrie,” she said, turning to Keith at last, “ will 
you give me your arm ?” 

“You have guessed why I asked you to wait ?” she said as he 
found her a seat among the bowers of green. They had the 
place to themselves, for the strain of another valse had just called 
the last lingerers away. 

“No,” said he dully. 

That there was need to ask the question proved that he did 
not know. 

“Tt is about that dreadful incantation scene you made me act 
with you by the stream at Craigmore,” she said ; “ you made it 
so terribly solemn I don’t quite like to look on it as nothing. 
But of course it is all at anend. I give your back your promise ; 
I want you to return me mine.” 

“Do you mean that you are not to be my wife—that you will 
marry some other man ?” 

There was no anger nor excitement, not even reproach in his 
voice, only a kind of dull leaden apathy. 

“Yes,” said Magdalen slowly, as she pulled at the leaves of a 
passion-flower which twined over her. “ But I have not given him 
my word yet; I waited till I had seen you that we might agree 
to look on that other as all over.” 

** Was it one of those who has been with you to night ?” 

“Oh no,” said she laughing carelessly. “ He does not come to 
balls—that is only very rarely, and to see me dance. He is not 
very young, you know. Don’t look at me in that way, Keith. 
Ours was only a girl and boy idyll, very sweet and charming while 
it lasted, but it never could have come to anything. I suppose 
you know all my brothers are back again, and the estate was not 
quite so large as we thought at first; so I have to be prudent and 
provide for myself.” 

“T see,” said Keith Guthrie slowly—* Only an idyll, and the 
promise a dreadful incantation. You always used to say I was 
not very wise. You were right, and I have still much to learn, 
but I am beginning to understand some things at last.” 

* * * * * = 

When he went back to his rooms he sent a few lines to 
Hammond, and enclosed with them the cheque he had that day 
received. 

“T am compelled to decline your present offer and your future 


one,” he wrote. “My picture has no companion, and the 
‘Child of the Mist’ is sold to another.” 








BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 


IX. Mopern Catna, PorcELAIN, AND GLASS: MEssrs. PHILLIPS. 


—>-—_ 


T has often been noted as a somewhat interesting 
and curious fact, that the product of the potter’s 
wheel and all articles of fictile ware are at once the 
most fragile and most enduring of human handiwork. 

Engraven brass and moulded bronze will change 
their form ; ink, be the wisdom of the written words never so 
great, will fade; stone will not last, carven wood and painted 
canvas soon decay; but a porcelain cup may defy time and the 
seasons, remaining as fresh to the touch, as charming to the eye, 
a thousand years hence as on the day of its artistic birth. More 
than a century before the Christian era there were many beautiful 
cups in China. The Portuguese, it is said, introduced the ware 
into Europe about 1518, calling it “ China,” after the country so 
long pre-eminent in its production. The first English manufactory 
of earthenware found place at Stratford-le-Bow, in Elizabeth’s reign. 
The Shakespeare jug is the best-known specimen of Elizabethan 
pottery. 

Among the British industries there are few so interest- 
ing to the general reader, and so useful to the realm at large, as 
those which deal with rare porcelain and fine glass. These delight- 
ful goods are in every well-appointed household ; there is no limit 
to their decorative qualities and no way of gauging their useful- 
ness. For many generations now England has produced pottery 
as beautiful as any that her rivals can show ; judged by the many 
specimens now to be seen at Messrs. Phillips’ New Ceramic 
Galleries, we think that for originality of design and beauty of 
colouring she bids fair to surpass the Continental makers and the 
Oriental artists. Had Messrs. Phillips kept back a few pieces of 
each year’s stock, they would now hold a remarkable collection, for 
they have been deSigners of, and dealers in, china and glass for 
over 130 years. They are, indeed, the oldest-established firm in 
this business which the kingdom has to show. 

K 2 
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We give two sketches of the Oxford Street premises. One is 
of the building as it appeared from 1760 until 1885, when the 
present galleries were erected upon the firm’s freehold. The 
simple store of the old days has given place to a building which 
is at once a delight to the casual passer-by and to the archi- 
tectural student. It was designed by Mr. T. E. Callcutt, the 
architect of the Imperial Institute and the Birmingham Law 
Courts, and of many other successful structures. The fine 
frontage is composed of that soft buff coloured terra-cotta, always 


PHILLIPS’S A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


pleasant to the eye, always undefiled by wind and weather, and 
unpolluted by the London fogs and smuts. This building, like 
the raiment of the king’s daughter, is beautiful within and 
without. : 

Down the long broad galleries are arranged tables, upon which 
are displayed the finest specimens of china produced by the 
British manufacturers and the makers from over-sea. The first 
to attract attention is the new Crown Derby Repoussé ware; 
vases, cups, bowls and chalices are made of it. The general 
appearance is something that of finely wrought gold, only that it 
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is far softer in effect. Here are hundreds of designs in Royal 
Worcester, in the well-known Minton ware, in Wedgwood, and 
in many other chinas that have borne honoured names in}the 
past, and still do so in the present. 

When the first makers produce “some new thing” the first 





HOUSE AS AT PRESENT. 


place in which you will see it is the gallery of Messrs. Phillips. 
From Doulton’s works at Burslem come many fresh and beautiful 
goods, made especially for this firm, from their own designs. Among 
them are what they call the “ New Louis Table Decorations ;” 
_ these are in the pure white china so suitable to the delicate 
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forms and graceful curves of the days when the Du Barry 
plotted or the Marquise de Pompadour played. 

At first it is a slight shock to see a Louis XIV. design in white 
china, upholding a lamp fitted with the very latest improvements, 
and crowned by the newest thing in artistic shades. But there is 
no reason to fear an anachronism, for what was once beautiful 
should be a joy for ever, and if it can be useful as well, surely a 








A CORNER OF THE NEW PREMISES, 


high ideal is reached. These “Louis decorations” are applied 
most ingeniously to all the modern ornaments of a dining table 
and to many other purposes, which should be seen to be fully 
appreciated. We mentioned just above the newest lamp shade, 
which deserves far fuller mention. Messrs. Phillips have invented 
several, the most noticeable of which are the “Tiger Lily” and 
the “Orchid.” These shades can be applied to the largest lamps, 
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or to candles; the flame or chimney comes through the opening 
in the centre of the blossom; the colours are arranged to suit the 
tint of the china-ware and the other decorations of the table. 
When the lamps are lighted, or when they are not, the effect is 
almost equally pleasant. 

Another Doulton ware from Burslem is now much in use; it 
bears no particular name, but is recognised at once by its beauty 
of finish and the delicate outlined work in gold. All sorts and 
conditions of goods are made in it, from the most costly vase to 
the simplest dessert service. 

The examples at Messrs. Phillips’s number many hundreds, each 
and all of which are of great artistic value. 





THE PACKING-ROOM. 


‘» At the end of the ground-floor gallery is displayed the Coal” 
port china. Most of this is in pure white, occasionally decorated 
with small paintings of separate flowers, somewhat after the 
fashion of 150 years ago. In this ware we give illustrations of 
the “ Gipsy Kettle” for ferns, and of the Tube vase. Many other 
table decorations are also made of this material. Those deserving 
particular notice have been designed by Phillips, and are called 
the “ Rustic Centre” and “ Italian Terrace Centre.” The first is 
in many pieces, representing the picturesque aspect of rustic life, 
and will add greatly to the interest of a dinner table and the fame 
of the inventors. The “ Italian Terrace” is of formal outline and 
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delicate cool colouring, the architectural vases being used for 
flowers, while larger pieces are utilised for ferns and fruit. Now 
that every hostess is looking for a fresh idea in regard to the 
embellishment of the table, these two innovations, which are 
specialities of the house, are sure to be greatly appreciated and 
widely purchased. 

From the lower gallery one passes up the broad staircase to 
the first floor, where is displayed a great quantity of the finest 
glass. Many of the forms of glass here seen are taken from old 
Venetian and other patterns of early date. Many have been 
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COALPORT CHINA. 


invented by Messrs. Phillips, and registered by them. The heavy 
eut glass of the last generation appears to have passed out of 
fashion, and in its place we find antique or original shapes, made 
of the most delicate material, known as “ Muslin” glass. Further 
on in the gallery more china is shown. From this embarras de 
richesse it is difficult to select any particular service for notice. 
Perhaps some of the modern Dresden may be thought more 
delicate than the Royal Worcester ; but, after all, this is purely a 
question of taste, and each visitor will be guided by his own 
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prejudice in the matter. One of the most successful of Messrs. 
Phillips’s applications of old designs to modern uses is that of the 
* Black Jack.” The leathern mug of our forefathers is repro- 
duced by this firm, and, we think, by this firm only, in red-brown 
earthenware, and in white and coloured glass. Many bear the 
royal crown, and the initials of Georgius Rex, with the date (1646) 
of the original from which they are so cleverly copied. Others 
have been engraved with the crest of the purchaser. 

The glass jugs of this design, with the cups of appropriate pat- 
tern, are, as we have said, made in several sorts of glass, such as 
ruby, pale green, and white. Coming back to the ground floor 
we pass the cosy corner which our artist has reproduced. Here 
we get a peep of an extremely elaborate fountain in coloured 
glass, and a view of very many fine examples of ceramic art. 

In a previous article dealing with Minton pottery we have had 
occasion to mention the well-known name of M. Solon, whose 
work in pite-swr-pite is beloved of the connoisseur and virtuoso. 
Added to an appreciation for the highest art there must be the 
longest of long purses, if one is to possess the masterpieces of M. 
Solon. At this gallery one is shown a pair of vases worth £1,200, 
and a dessert service of some twenty pieces, the price of which is 
casually mentioned as a thousand guineas. Each plate is a 
sufficient work of art to decorate a salon. The ground is of a 
wonderful deep blue, the figures, such, for example, as the “ Heroic 
Muse,” are in delicate opaque “clay on clay.” Such a plate 
should inspire heroes and poets, were not heroics out of fashion 
and the writers of blue-china ballades in love with the porcelain 
of centuries ago. 

Mr. Andrew Lang has sung :— 


“ There’s a joy without canker or cark, 
There’s a pleasure eternally new ; 
’Tis to gloat on the glaze and the mark 
Of a china that’s ancient and blue. 
Unchipp’d all the centuries through 
It has passed since the chime of it rang, 
And they fashioned it, figure and hue, 
In the reign of the Emperor Wang.” 


But why not turn more attention to the beauties of the present 
day. The old china craze is always with us; it is a good craze as 
far as it goes, but it would be far better if it could be made to 
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include that which is excellent in our day as well as that which 
was good in the ages past. 

Messrs. Phillips told us a little trade secret which seems to 
illustrate the point. Among their other treasures is a large case 
of modern Dresden figures ; each piece bears the usual mark which 
has remained unchanged for some hundred or two years. 
Occasionally a few of these delicate figures became chipped or 
broken; these were eagerly bought by a dealer in old china. 
Perhaps they were broken a little more, and the dust of a century 





THE BLACK JACK JU4. 


collected round them in a couple of weeks. Anyway, their price 
rose, and they passed into the hands of the careless or uninstructed 
amateur. If there be a moral the reader will see what it is, and 
think, perhaps, that a perfect piece of the modern ware is worth 
half-a-dozen of the pseudo-antique. 

From the Ceramic Galleries in Oxford Street, chinaware is 
sent to all parts of the world ; the packing house is therefore one 
of the most important departments in the building. In our 
sketch skilful men are seen engaged upon this delicate work ; long 
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experience has taught most of them the art of china-packing, and 
few and far between are the breakages for which they can be con- 
sidered responsible. 

Messrs. Phillips have held the appointment of china and glass 
dealers to the Queen for very many years; in June, 1863, they 
were appointed to the same office in regard to H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. 

If art and commerce were to die, then the trade of Messrs. 
Phillips would die also, but while those two go hand in hand the 
Galleries will retain their charm for the lover of art and their 
value for the utilitarian. 


ARTICLES IN THIS SERIES WHICH HAVE ALREADY 
APPEARED, 


I. June, 1889. Marcnes: Messrs. Bryant & May, Limitep. 
II. July, 1889, Porrery: Mrytons, Litrep, 
Ill. August, 1889. Gutass: Messrs. F. & C, Oster. 
IV. September, 1889. Eecrro-piatine : Messrs, ELKineToN. 
V. October, 1889. Perens: Messrs. JosepH Gittorr & Sons. 
VI. November, 1889. Brassrounpine: Messrs. Tonks, Limirep. 
VII. December, 1889. Toys: Enetish Toy Co., Limrren. 
VIII. January, 1890. Brtutarp Tasies: Messrs, BurroucHEs & W.Trs, 











THE HEART OF THE CITY. 


N the deep heart of the City— 
' It was once a garden wide— 






Many sweet old-fashioned blossoms 
Lived, and there, ungathered, died. 

Now the City’s tide rolls past it, 
Tis an unfrequented square ; 

But a little maid comes daily, 
Just to meet her sweetheart there. 


Once it echoed to their footsteps— 
Busy merchant, stately dame, 

And the children of the City 
Playing on its pathways came. 

Seldom now a passing footfall 
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Breaks the silence of the air ; 
But a little maid comes daily, 
Just to meet her sweetheart there. 


Won and wedded he will bear her 
Out into the world one day ; 
While the throng beyond the archway 


aa net oem 


Still will hurry on its way. 
And the quiet, old-world garden 
Will be there, amid the strife, 
Like Love’s little while of gladness— 
In the whirl and toil of Life ! 








' CLIFTON BINGHAM. 




















SIR EDWARD MALET, G.C.B. 


ae 


DIPLOMATE is a man whose success in life 
depends on what people say of him, and who 
never, by any possible chance, hears anyone say 
anything of him that is true. Further, he may 
deny fact if it amuse him—not that it makes any 
difference—but he must never try to disprove 

fiction. Those who enter the sacred precincts of the Foreign Office 
take upon themselves certain obligations, awful in their nature, and 
known only to the initiated, and to suffer in silence is the first of 
these. If you have a political enemy or a friend to whom you wish 
any kind of ill, inveigle him into the diplomatic service: there 
you have him at your mercy. He can’t defend himself, and 
in twenty-four hours—if you be the right kind of man—you can 
so do that Aristides will cease to be called the Just. 

The present writer, having effectually bound himself hand and 
foot by penning the above platitudes, will now proceed to give a 
few facts of the kind styled plain and unvarnished, on Sir Edward 
Malet, G.C.B. 

Sir Edward was cradled in diplomacy, and is preparing to grow 
grey in the service. His father, Sir Alexander Malet, Bart., was 
“attached,” at one time or another, to most places mentioned on 
the map of Europe, and spent the last fourteen years of his official 
life at Frankfort as Minister Plenipotentiary to the Germanic Con- 
federation, which was crushed up within the iron gauntlet of 
Count Bismark in 1866. During these years the present Ambas- 
sador to Berlin had the inestimable advantage of studying and 
being studied by the owner of that gauntlet, and the opportunity 
of graduating in the fine art of never letting anyone know what 
he would be up to next. An anecdote he relates of the time is 
that the great Chancellor one day surpris:d him, setting the 
powers that should-have-been, his parents, at defiance, under rather 
amusing conditions, at the age of ten. Bismark reminded him of 
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this some twenty-five years later, saying, “ We will do as you did at 
Frankfort when you were a boy : throw ourselves down on the floor, 
and refuse to get up till they ”—a nation this time—* let us have 
our own way.” 

Someone with a big name—the ambiguity is that of ignorance, 
not of diplomacy—says that immovability is the secret of success, 
and in the present instances Bismark and the Boy each gained their 
point. It is singular, by the way, considering how often the 
Secret of Success has been discovered, that most of us continue to 
pass our lives in failure. 

Sir Edward, luckily for him, made no mark at Eton ; they who 
do so are seldom heard of later. The great College is a covetous 
mistress ; some few of those placed under her wing she makes 
peculiarly her own; what she lets them keep when they leave her 
is not worth keeping ; the masses she forgets till, having awakened 
to the fact that they are famous, she turns over her tablets to see 
if they have really been hers, and then claims them as such with 
a loud triumphant cry. At seventeen, the Unclaimed in question 
was appointed Attaché to his father at Frankfort. He then went 
to the Isis (Corpus Christi) for a year. In 1858 he was transferred 
to the care of Lord Howard de Walden, at Brussels, to which city 


he was to return as Minister Plenipotentiary after the lapse of 


a quarter of a century. 

In 1860, Mr. Malet (whom as a matter of convenience we will 
continue to call by his later title) crossed the Atlantic to Parana. 
Trouble and turmoil presently became powers regnant here, but 
they—speaking from a strictly official point of view—mean 
haleyon days for a diplomate who inclines in the “ I’ve-got-it-in- 
me-and-by-Jove-it-shall-come-out ” direction. Having, in a very 
creditable manner, watched President Derqui, of the Argentine 
Confederation, go out, and General Urquiza, of the Argentine 
Republic, come in, Sir Edward was transferred in 1861 to Rio, 
then the capital of an Empire, as chroniclers must now habituate 
themselves to saying. Nothing of moment happened during the 
year he spent at this post, and in 1862 he went to Washington. 
Here his luck, still in a nutshell, but with fine promise of expan- 
sion about the kernel, elected that he should come in for the two 
years of the Civil War. He was also promoted to be Second 
Secretary, three months after his appointment was gazetted. 
Lord Lyons, who had immediately before this time signed with 
the United States the Treaty for the Suppression of the Slave 
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Trade, and probably averted war between the two countries by 
obtaining the release of Mason and Slidell, continued to play the 
part of chief to the rising young diplomate for a period of ten 
years, and to the sympathy and appreciation of this accom- 
plished statesman much of Sir Edward’s subsequent success is 
due. 

From Washington to Constantinople, and thence to Paris, he 
went in turn, and remained in the latter city, on account of his 
then fortunate insignificance, during the Commune, while his 
ambassador, in obedience to the edict, “ Ote-toi de 14 que je m’y 
mette,” followed the French Government in succession to Ver- 
sailles, to Tours, and to Bordeaux. It was at this critical moment 
that the ball of fortune, which proves as a rule so uncommonly 
hard to roll, was placed in position at Sir Edward’s foot. In 
September, 1870, it became necessary that an intermediary should 
pass between Paris, on the part of the “ National Defence,” and 
Meaux, where Count Bismark was then very supreme, and it has 
been said that the German Chancellor mentioned Sir Edward 
Malet as one whom he would receive with favour. This was not 
the case. The selection was entirely uninspired, though doubtless 
the friendship between the Malet family and Count Bismark 
influenced the choice of Lord Lyons. Much was said during the 
interview, but little has transpired, as Count Bismark declined to 
make any official reply to Sir Edward, though he said privately— 
diplomatic distinctions are very subtle—that he would confer with 
any member of the National Defence whom that body might see 
well to send him. The mission of Jules Favre was the result. 
Nothing came of it, as the statesman in question found iron so 
difficult of manipulation, that he dissolved in tears and returned 
home. As Paris now ceased to follow any master, and struck out 
a line of her own, Sir Edward rejoined his chief at Tours. It 
may be of interest to mention that Guillaume Malet, the 
French marquis of the same family, was at that time fighting 
with l’Armée de l'Est. 

How not to do it, often demands a peculiarly lucid intelligence, 
and if Sir Edward deserved the C.B. and the promotion roughshod 
over the heads of others, which fell to him in July 1871, for no 
other reason, they were his by right of having made it possible 
to arrange everything by word of mouth, and never put pen to 
paper during the whole of his transactions with the Commune. 

We cannot better conclude the allusion to this, the 
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turning point of Sir Edward’s career, than by giving a very gratify- 
ing extract from The Times, July 6, 1870, which touches on the 
subject: “ We are informed,” the article runs, “ that the Queen 
has been pleased to confer the C.B. on Mr. Malet in recognition 
of his services in Paris during the late trying scenes, wherein his 
zeal and devotion were as conspicuous as his modesty and 
self-denial.” Zeal and devotion go without saying; they can 
generally be evolved out of space—like patriotism—in five 
minutes ; but the concluding words are more rarely applied ; and in 
order to prove that on this occasion they may have been neither 
inapt nor ill-chosen, we will give an anecdote which many of 
Sir Edward’s friends may have heard him relate. 

In 1879, whether eager to wrest secrets from that future 
which held so many goodly gifts in store for him, or merely to 
pass an idle hour, Sir Edward consulted M. Desbarolles, the 
well-known Parisian professor of palmistry, as to his coming lot 
and hidden powers. On examining that page of fate, the subject’s 
hand, the palmister told him that he had “ the gift of prophecy 
to an extent which he had only seen once before in his long 
experience.” (Who, we wonder, was that other seer, and how has 
he hid his light from the world ?) On Sir Edward enquiring what 
he meant by ascribing to him such a Biblical quality, M. 
Desbarolles asserted that he “was endowed with so clear a 
perception of the relative value of circumstances and events to 
each other, that his mind could construct the results which must 
ensue with an almost unerring judgment ;” but M. Desbarolles 
added that the faculty had hitherto been neutralised by Sir 
Edward’s retiring disposition and want of self-confidence, and he 
strongly recommended him to get rid of these defects—a piece 
of advice which, it is said, has been taken to heart by the 
diplomatist and turned to accouht. 

If the palm and the palmister can be relied on, the rapid rise 
of Sir Edward in his profession ceases to be a matter of surprise, 
as no quality can be of greater value to one in the service of the 
Foreign Office than this, an extraordinary instance of the 
development of what is known as the diplomatic instinct. 

Given certain minor and relatively unimportant attributes, the 
presence of this power in any exaggerated degree ought to ensure 
the production of a perfect diplomate. Now, with all deference 
to Sir Edward Malet and other members of the esteemed body 
sent out by the Court of St. James, we believe a perfect diplo- 
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mate to be an entity that should be classed with the pheenix, 
blue roses, and other pleasing fictions. One or two politicians 
have, in the course of time, come perilously near that perfection, 
but they were not Englishmen, nor even Irish. However, these 
prodigies overshot their mark, divined futures which never could, 
would, or should come to pass, and practised haze and obscurity to 
such a degree that it in time ceased to be of moment whether they 
spoke truth, untruth, or not at all. Macchiavelli, for example, 
whose works, according to the Hohenzollern Museum, found an 
appropriate place in the library of Frederick the Great, ranks 
easy first, because though four hundred years have passed since 
he penned his “ Prince,” no general decision has yet been arrived 
at as to whether he pointed to the millennium or the poison-cup 
of Catherine de Medicis—the advantage of this being that those 
who elect to be guided by him can give to his words any mean- 
ing they choose, thus resembling a company of practised logicians, 
who, after all, starting from the same point, arrive at ends dia- 
metrically opposed. The result of all this is that a diplomate 
has to be taken a good deal on trust. Like a plumber’s, his 
works are out of sight, which is the reason the British public oc- 
casionally grumbles so much about his bill. 

‘Six thousand a year gone in keeping our Representative at 
Timbuctoo!” they cry. “ And what has he done there ?” 

“ He has prevented a war!” reply the partisans of the Foreign 
Office. 

“ Nonsense!” say the British public,“ Wars prevent them- 
selves.” 

But at times there comes a war which does not prevent itself; 
then they divide into two parties ; one scolds the Service for not 
having done its duty, and the other begins to think it may, after 
all, be something more than an assembly of men who have the 
power of looking wise, whether they be so or not. 

But this is wandering far from Sir Edward Malet, whom we 
left, newly decorated, and on the point of going as Secretary of 
Legation to Pekin. Here he found the relations between the 
British merchants and the British Legation strained. In fact 
things had gone so far that we should be inclined to substitute 
the word snapped, but that it is not one in use at the Foreign 
Office. Each side carried its grievance to Sir Edward, believing 
that as a new-comer he could with facility be induced to look on 
its adversaries as entirely in the wrong. The merchants said ; 
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“ That” Legation does nothing for us.” The Legation said: 
“ Those merchants want too much ”—adjectives supplied at diplo- 
matic discretion . 

How le charme Malet was worked, the Blue Books have said 
Suffice now to mention that the opponents shook hands, and Sir 
Edward went round to all the commercial ports of the empire to 
be congratulated, and told in each that he was the right sort. 
Being now qualified to pronounce on all matters mercantile, Sir 
Edward, who was transferred to Rome in August 1875, conferred 
with the Italian Commissioner regarding the renewal of the Treaty 
of Commerce with our own country, the result being, we cannot 
doubt, greatly to the advantage of British interests. It was at 
this time that the Legation at Rome was raised to the higher 
glories of an Embassy. Owing to the necessary but inconvenient 
reserve maintained by the Foreign Office on similar matters, Sir 


Edward’s chronicler is unable to give details of the manner in 
which he influenced this elevation. He acted as Chargé d’Affaires 
here during some months of 1876. It should have been men- 
tioned that he played the same part on two occasions at Athens, 
during the years 1870 and 1875. Those the Foreign Minister 


loves, must perpetually move on, and in 1878 we find Sir Edward 
on the Bosphorus, Stamboul. Here he came in ‘or trying times: 
the Russians stood without the gate of Edineh, the time-honoured 
heads of the Seven Towers were bowed low, and none might too 
loudly express the sympathy which all must feel. Illness 
presently sent the then Ambassador, Sir Henry Layard, home, 
and Sir Edward was accredited as Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Porte, February 22,1879. The best proof of his success 
in this position is that Lord Salisbury’s Government, convinced 
of his powers in dealing with Orientals, sent him in 1879 to 
Cairo. 

When the combination of the words Egypt and England is 
effected, the wise writer is apt to become sketchy. Some praise 
the action of Sir Edward at this time, some blame. In support 
of the first it may be mentioned that he was sent to maintain the 
Khedive, and he did so, though this threatened occasionally to be- 
comean impossibjlity. In support of the second it must beadmitted 
that his name was heard a great deal too frequently at the time: 
the voice of a diplomatist, like that of a good little boy, should never 
be so far raised that it reaches the ear of the public; when the 
contrary is the case it may be inferred with safety that something 
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is going wrong. To distinguish between culprit and scapegoat on 
such occasions is less easy. It has been mistakenly supposed that 
Sir Edward received his K.C.B. for the part he took in the events 
preceding the British Intervention. It was in fact granted to him 
for services rendered during the sitting of the Commission of 
Liquidation. Two other statements may also be relegated to that 
leagthy column of the time which should be headed erroneous 
assertions. In spite of what may have been said to the contrary, 
Sir Edward Malet worked with Lord Dufferin in the most cordial 
spirit during the whole of the special mission of the latter to 
Egypt, and the friendly relations of the two diplomatists remained 
entirely uninterrupted. Secondly Sir Edward left the Nile entirely 
at his own wish, the strain of the three years and a half he had 
spent there having told heavily upon his health. A pleasant 
surprise awaited him at home in the form of promotion to be 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Brussels. During the six months 
he remained here, he gained the personal good-will of the King, 
who presented him with a fine portrait of himself in oils. 

The death of Lord Ampthill left Berlin vacant, and Sir Edward, 
now fully equipped for anything the Foreign Office might have at 


its disposal, was sent there in September, 1884. It is always 


agreeable to a writer’s vanity to be able to set popular delusions 
aside, so the present one hastens to remark that Lord Granville 
did not see fit to offer the post to any other before bestowing it 
upon Sir, Edward, and further that Prince Bismark did not ask 
for “his friend from Frankfort,” though when the appointment 
was proposed, he genially remarked that there was no one he would 
have liked better ! 

The family of Sir Edward Malet is of the most ancient. He 
is descended from a certain Malet, superior to fore-name, Christian 
or Pagan, who went over to Normandy on the warship of that 
grandest of old Vikings, Rollo. Asa rule one is disinclined to 
trust those saplings of a thousand years ago, from which so many 
branches have been lopped to the confusion of the honest genea- 
logist : but in this case the claim seems to be made good. A most 
interesting document was drawn up by Sir Edward’s namesake 
and kinsman, Edward Comte de Malet, the present representa- 
tive of the branch of the family which has remained in Normandy 
This not only connects Edward the English knight and Edward 
the French count with the Norse pirate in a manner the lucidity 
of which is often missing in similar works, but shows that the 
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race have played a most creditable part in the history of both 
countries from that to our own day. 


“Les Malets et Les Marteaux 
Sont les plus nobles de Caux,” 


Runs a Norman couplet, and they seem to have hammered away 
to very good purpose. 

There was the Malet of the Conquest, of whom later, who died 
during an expedition undertaken to turn Hereward, the Last 
of the English, out of his fens; Robert Malet, who lost the 
two hundred and ninety-three Saxon Seigneuries, which the 
Domesday Book ascribes to him, by advocating the cause 
of Robert, Duke of Normandy; Gilbert Malet, who followed 
the chivalrous Richard of the Lion’s Heart to Palestine; 
and Robert III. Malet, who set out in the same direction 
in the more saintly train of Louis IX. Lord William Malet was 
amoung the five and twenty grim champions of might and right 
who forced King John to sign the Charter; while his more loyal 
descendant, Sir Thomas, sacrificed son and lands in the cause of 
Charlies I. For this the Monarch of the Restoration proposed to 
recompense him, but, as it entailed three years of reflection, poor 
Sir Thomas died of old age, at eighty-three, before he received 
other guerdon than the royal promise, which, with an autograph 
letter of Charles I., is still in possession of the family. Then 
there was Pierre Malet, one of those curled darlings of the French 
Court, whose jewelled crests were lowered at Agincourt (there is a 
line from Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Henry V.” which fits him, but it shall be 
left in its home). Seventy years later Louis Malet, “amiral de 
France,” avenged his forefathers by scattering an Anglo-Breton 
fleet of sixty sail with one of twenty-five (decimal system). The 
portrait of the said Louis is now to be seen in the Hall of Admirals 
at Versailles. Gregory Malet was probably au mieux with the 
King of the Golden Lilies, as in the Malet archives are to be seen 
letters addressed to him and signed Votre mylleur amy Henry; 
and before his time, John V. Malet fought with Joan of Are, 
and stood behind the throne of her unkindly king at Rheims. 
Others of equal note must be passed by, and the list concluded 
with the three daughters of Jean-Louis, Marquis de Malet Roque- 
fort, who contributed to the tragic death-roll of the Terror. In 
‘“* Harold,” Bulwer Lytton frequently mentions the Malets de 
Graville, styling them, with some few other distinguished families, 
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“The flower of martial Europe and the most renowned of the 
Norman race.” It is William Malet who, when the fierce and 
far-seeing policy of the Norman denies a grave to the Saxon king, 
as “accursed by the Church,” steps forward, and, daring the wrath 
of his lord, says :— 

“ My liege, thou hast promised me lands and earldom; instead 
of these gifts undeserved, bestow on me the right to bury and to 
honour the remains of Harold.” 

Then the story goes on to tell how the chivalrous young knight 
placed in one tomb on the shores of the conquered Channel the 
remains of Edith the Fair and Harold Infelix, Harold the King. 

William Malet had a further claim to do reverence to the 
ill-starred son of Godwin, that of kinship, as the French count 
and other chroniclers point out. His mother was a Saxon, sister 
of the Lady Godiva, so celebrated in legend and in song, who 
married Leofric of Mercia, and the grand-daughter of this pair 
was Aldyth, wife, by compulsion, of Harold. The sieur de Graville 
was thus connected with two royal houses, as his own wife, 
Hésilie Crespin, was niece to William the Conqueror. 

Although Sir Edward Malet has conscientious scruples as 
to employing his pen too freely in diplomatic negotiation, he has 
poiated it with excellent effect in another direction. In the 
winter of 1885 his play of “Caterina Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus,” 
wa; put upon the Marchioness of Dufferin’s stage, at the 
Katawi Palace, in Cairo. Sir Edward played Fabio, the hero of 
the piece, while Lady Dufferin undertook the part of heroine, 
which she received from the author as a most picturesque and 
pathetic impersonation, and interpreted with a grace and tender- 
ness peculiarly her own. 

There is no space here to tell how the humble young Venetian 
cime to be seized with a mad passion for the beautiful Queen of 
Cyprus, nor how Giulia won back his love, but those who have 
seen Lady Dufferin act can imagine her rendering of such lines 
as these : 

* Love ! these tears are dropt upon its grave, 
Dead, withered in the sun of that proud woman ; 
The humble flower of my love must fade 
Beneath the scorching sun of those great eyes. 
as When she passed by, your colour came and went ; 
Power flashed from your eyes and streamed to her ; 


My trembling heart felt love-beams in the air 
That left me in the dark. 
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on wx But yesterday 
My life was full of hope and happiness ; 
Why should this woman cross my path and make it 
Dark and desolate ?” 


On the grand staircase of the National Gallery of Berlin hangs 
Hans Makart’scelebrated picture of Caterina’sreception. The central 
figure is, of course, the golden-haired young queen, who, with 
head thrown back, and long graceful throat exposed to view, 
holds out her hand to accept gifts of fruit and flowers from the 
kneeling children. Her dress is subdued in tone, dull gold, bronze 
and cream, but there is a wealth of gorgeous Oriental colouring 
on the rest of the canvas. Before the throne is the familiar youth 
with the mandoline, while the envoys, in picturesque garb and 
pose, are grouped around her “ whose fame for comeliness of mind 
and form has spread from sea to sea and land to land.” 

“The Ordeal,” another of the ambassador’s pieces, was pub- 
lished for private circulation, and acted at Mr. Story’s in the 
Barberini Palace, in Rome. In Berlin, whither we conducted this 
dramatist some little time ago, various honours and distinctions 
have been bestowed upon him. There, a few months after his 
appointment, he took his bride, the Lady Ermyntrude Russel, 
daughter of the Duke of Bedford; there he had the honour of 


receiving our Queen on the occasion of her only visit to the City 

of Soldiers, since she was herself a bride fifty years ago; and there 

the popular diplomatist is himself to be found at the present day. 
C. R. EAGLESTONE. 
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A RAMBLE IN THE HUNDRED OF DENGIE. 


By SypneEyY NEWTON. 


_—>———_ 


T is very generally recognised that there is agreat deal 
of truth in Rousseau’s observation that all who wish 
to observe or learn should travel on foot. But the 
facilities for easy transit have now been developed 
so widely, that it often requires considerable energy 
and resolution to avoid the temptation to allow 

ourselves to be carried to every interesting spot that we desire to 
visit. We can, however, conveniently make a sort of compromise 
by availing ourselves of the railway until we reach a favourable 
starting place, and reserving our energies until we emerge upon a 
district which repays us for every mile we cover. 

In the momentous considerations which have to be weighed 
before setting out upon a walking tour, even of the most modest 
duration, there is hardly any of greater importance than the ques- 
tion of how many the party shall be composed. Of course solitude 
has great advantages for the contemplative and introspective 
character who is fully satisfied with himself and the sovereignty 
of that vast realm which, with poetic license, he is pleased to con- 
sider loyal to him in the shape of his own mind. But whoever, 
more socially cireumstanced himself, has chanced to meet on a 
lonely road the solitary pedestrian, with the customary satchel 
strapped behind his shoulders, may be excused for momentarily 
recalling the observation of Sir G. C. Lewis: that life would be 
tolerable if it were not for its pleasures. The ordinary and not 
highly-favoured mortal who is in the pursuit, primarily, of enjoy- 
ment will probably ultimately arrive at the conclusion that the 
companion who is not better than none at all must be a very poor 
comrade indeed. On the other hand, it is undoubtedly easy to err 
upon the side of numbers. Wherever three or more are walking 
for long together, there is apt to be a tendency towards dis- 
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integration and abandonment of any settled scheme of operations. 
Schisms and parties develop, and long-matured schemes indicate 
a strong tendency to collapse. 

If, however, the party is only to consist of two, it is 
clearly desirable that those who are to be exclusively depen- 
dent, from a social point of view, upon one another should 
be fairly well adapted for companionship. But like the little 
truant who found it almost impossible to get any animated part of 
creation to join him in his sport, we are not unlikely to experience 
difficulty in making a selection. It is probably found in the 
result that we cannot sally forth with the one whom we should in the 
abstract desire, but that we have to make the best of the one who 
happens to be able and willing to accompany us. (I hope if the 
worthy gentleman who has accompanied me on many long stretches 
should happen to see this, he will kindly understand that 
there is not the slightest allusion in the foregoing observations to 
himself.) 

Not long ago my friend Percival and I determined to open up 
an acquaintance with a portion of Essex which had previously 
escaped our observation. With this object in view we found our- 
selves one morning, with the day well before us, in the ancient 
borough of Maldon. We had not walked there, as even to the 
most inveterate pedestrians it would hardly seem worth while 
to refuse to be conveyed by train on a journey which has to be 
made from Liverpool Street wid Stratford, before the free air of 
the country can be breathed. 

A difficulty soon manifests itself to those who alight at this 
place. They have to determine whether they will allow them- 
selves to be engrossed with the antiquarian interests of the 
borough, or whether they will give a share of their attentions to 
those natural beauties and advantages which are not dependent 
upon association with Kelt or Roman, with Saxon or Dane. No 
guide is needed to inform one that the place is rich in historical 
records: it has an obvious air of antiquity about it, which would 
render it quite safe for one who was a complete stranger to assert 
that in some way or other at least one of the Cxsars must have 
become associated with its traditions. 

However much we might wish to confine our attention to the 
estuary of the Blackwater, with its shipping and fishing interests, 
which runs round the base of the hill upon which the town stands, 
we cannot help finding ourselves in a High Street, so picturesque as 
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to arrest the attention of the most thorough of utilitarians. 
This street constitutes the greater part of the town, and furnishes 
specimens of the most diverse forms of house architecture—from 
the very ancient to the quite modern. The most amiable and 
satisfactory connection appears to subsist between the pointed 
roofs and projecting upper stories with their latticed windows of 
the bygone times, and those now more familiar edifices which have 
made the fortune of so many modern builders. No wonder that 
such a place should once have dared to contest with Colchester 
the honour of identification with Camulodunum. 

But a serious danger to our expedition now presents itself. 
In “ doing ” any old place, I am generally willing for, and equal 
to, one parish church. But here the most cursory glance reveals 
at least three, all of seeming antiquity, and with the ordinary 
accessories of churchyards and inscriptions. Now, if I have any 
weakness, it is, I must confess, a general anxiety to be “ getting 
over the ground,” and it consequently happens that old churches 
constitute, as it were, the standing danger of my rambles with 
Percival. These edifices have for him an irresistible attraction. 
No matter how tired we may just have agreed that we are, or 
how anxious to be seated before much-needed refreshment for the 
body, if he but descry in the far-off distance the faintest indica- 
tion of a church, it is a necessity of his nature that he should 
seek it out, and make at least one complete circuit of its 
venerable walls—unless a river is flowing on one of its sides, when 
of course he bows to the inevitable, and is content with “doing ” 
the other three. On such occasions I am told, “ Well, old fellow, 
if you don’t want to come, just wait here, and I'll soon skip there 
and back alone.” Happily the whole venal and fee-gathering 
tribe of vergers is his antipathy; otherwise there is no saying 
where his examinations would terminate. In Jersey there are 
but twelve parishes, and consequently only the same limited 
number of parochial churches. On one occasion we had “done” 
all these, and were to return by the morning boat. The weather, 
however, hardly permitted a comfortable return voyage, and a 
good-natured friend in the island, offering him the strongest induce- 
ment he could to postpone his departure, undertook with more 
generosity of purpose than regard for strict accuracy, to find him 
another church to walk round if he would stay. But Percival was 
not to be deceived, and being still convinced that the number is 
incapable of increase, evinces no inclination to re-visit the island. 























OLD ROMAN GATEWAY AT BECKINGHAM HALL, NEAR MALDON, 


(From a Photograph by Mr. W. W. Gladwin, Maldon.) 
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It was, therefore, clearly necessary that the churches of Mal- 
don should detain us for a considerable time. It was to be my 
part to summon all my faculties to the task of enticing him away 
from them before nightfall, in one way or another. I should have 
been unreasonable to have hoped to succeed before we had 
stood in the churchyard of each. We begin, therefore, with the 
oldest church in Essex, St. Mary’s, which appears to have been 
founded by a Saxon nobleman, Ingelric, before the year 1056. 
While I am engaged in contemplating the fine view of the river 
winding its tortuous path away to the sea, he is lost in a study of the 
most effectual outside support which this church enjoys—I do not 
mean from dissenters, like the recorder of the borough (Mr. 
Willis, Q.C.), but from immense buttresses, which look 
as if they absolutely defied the ravages of time. The 
church was anciently a sea-mark, and had on the top of the 
tower a Beacon. The nave was restored—delightful truth 
for the admirers of the Martyr King to reflect upon !—by the 
royal authority, in 1628. 

At last, with a gentle wrench, we stroll away towards St. 
Peter’s, dear to the Freemasons of the locality, who are actually 
permitted to hold their meetings within the walls of the present 
building. The explanation of this rather startling anomaly lies in 
the fact. that the whole of the church, with the exception of the 
tower, fell down in the year of the Fire of London, and that, while 
the tower was allowed to stand, the body of the church was re- 
placed by a red brick building used as a school and library. A very 
striking effect has thus been produced, as the chimney stacks of 
the comparatively modern edifice comport but queerly with the 
ancient tower. The chief interest of the place now centres upon 
the valuable library which Dr. Plume, who died in 1704, bequeathed 
to the town, together with a fund for its support, and which is 
stored in the upper part of the modern building. It consists of 
over 6,000 volumes, and is open daily from 10 till,2. But I knew 
that we were lost if once we ventured among its venerable 
black-letter treasures and its mines of theological disquisition. 
Alas! for the worthy ambition which taught the student of the 
olden times “to scorn delights and live laborious days,” in the 
hope that he might be immortalised in the pages of what is now 
but a musty folio of abbreviated Latin. I am afraid we live a 
little too fast in these days for the due appreciation of the merits 
of many a controversy, which, perhaps, it would have been as well 
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if it had never arisen, and which must be unearthed with the aid of 
a magnifying-glass and by dint of copious references to ponderous 
dictionaries. Nevertheless, there still are students, as there have 
ever been, to whom difficulty is itself an attraction, and whose 
reward is not sought in the lists of the modern examiner. With 
tender regard for the future safety of his treasures, the good 
doctor directed in the instrument of gift that the library-keeper 
“ shall suffer no stranger to be there alone without a voucher for 
his honesty and his own promise not to carry away or deface any 
books ”—in truth, a very plainly expressed provision against the 
abuse of the privileges which he conferred upon the borough. 
Among the numerous other charities of this local worthy it is 
refreshing to read the following record: “ Because he would shew 
he had no ill opinion of marriage, he bequeathed £100 to the 
placing of ten maids in marriage, being above twenty-four years 
old, of civil life, and who had lived in one service above seven 
years, five whereof to be in East Greenwich.” 

Reverting to the subject of the library, I determined that 
this interesting place should be left to a more convenient season, 
and accordingly we stood without the third of the churches, All 
Saints’. 

By this time one is almost disposed to resent the idea of there 
being anything remarkable in the way of antiquarian or architec- 
tural interest of the ecclesiastical kind Jeft in the vicinity. It 
clearly ought to have been exhausted by a survey of the other 
churches. But the fact is too obvious to be disputed that this 
ancient edifice has a triangular tower, surmounted by a hexa- 
gonal spire ; and an apparently well-informed inhabitant declares 
that there is only one other of the kind in the world, to wit, in 
Italy. I think a natura) comment is that such a tower must 
have appeared either singularly ugly or conspicuously inconvenient. 
However, whatever the cause may be, there it stands, to say the 
least, a very decided rarity. 

Unluckily for my desire to be making a start into nthe country, 
on the other side of the High Street the eye of Percival, ever on the 
look-out for indications of the veriest ghost of departed architectural 
splendours, descries the suggestive direction, “To the Friary.” 
Thither I am therefore dragged, but find, to my relief, that little 
remains of the quondam residence of the Carmelite Friars of the 
thirteenth and ensuing centuries save the site. With true economy, 
however, certain unmistakeably ancient fragments of what is said to 
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have been the old wall have been built into the new, with which they 
blend about as well as would Honiton lace with a blanket. But 
strong as may be the foregoing evidences of former greatness, I 
suppose the chief claim of Maldon to be a thorough-going, aristo- 
cratic, old-world borough, lies in the ruins of Beeleigh Abbey, of 
the original of which, however, so little remains that it would 
probably require an architectural Professor Owen to furnish an 
idea of the building in its palmy days. 

Traces of former suffering, with which the modern Briton’s 
acquaintance is happily slight, exist in the remains of an ancient 
hospital or spital for lepers, a little way out of the town. But 
‘to what base uses may we not return?” they are now corporeal 
parts of a veritable barn! 

The pride which succeeding generations of townsmen take in 

the lives of their own great men is probably a tolerably wholesome 
sentiment. The following is a record of greatness of a very un- 
usual kind. “Edward Bright, a shop-keeper in this town, 
arrived to such an uncommon bulk and weight as to be thought 
to deserve a place in the Philosophical Transactions.” The last 
time he was weighed, which was about thirteen months before 
he dyed, his neat weight was 41 stones and 10 pounds, or 584 
pounds. At the time of his death, as he was manifestly grown 
bigger since the last weighing, if we take the same proportion by 
which he had increased for many years upon an average, viz., of 
about 2 stones a year, and only allow 4 pounds addition for last 
year, on account of his moving about but very little, this will 
bring him to 44 stones or 616 pounds neat weight. . . . 
He was 5 feet 9 inches anda halfhigh . . . . His arm in 
the middle of it was 2 feet 2 inches about, and his leg 2 feet 8 
inches. After his death seven men were buttoned in his westcoat 
without breaking a stitch or straining a button. He died 10 
November, 1750, aged 29.” If Maldon is not proud of this 
same Edward Bright, surely it cannot appreciate undoubted 
solidity. 

At length it is my turn to insist upon a move, and | deter- 
mine that, leaving the Moot Hall (temp. Hen. VI.), the new 
and handsome Union-house, which is a very good specimen of 
modern architecture in brick work, and the other edifices of the 


borough, and also the traces of the ancient encampment, as well as 
the fishing, the boating, and the other attractions of a neighbour- 
hood which seems to be developing into a watering-place, we will 
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set out on foot for Purleigh, which we hear is about five miles 
off. 

We do so, wondering whether there ever was a fairly decent old 
towr. which the Czsars had the courtesy to keep away from, or an 
old church which was not remarkable for one peculiarity or 
another. 

Five miles is not a contemptible distance, if you are accom- 
panied by Mr. Percival. So great is his thirst for information 
that he can hardly suffer the most innocent-looking rustic to pass 
him without an endeavour—tod often fruitless—to elicit some 
more or less valuable information from him. If the road and the 
distance have been indicated so uniformly as to leave no room for 
doubt thereupon, he is none the less fertile in his queries. But 
as the answers generally come forth by a very slow process of in- 
terrogative extraction, the progress of the march is seriously 
hindered. As my habit is, I was walking about a dozen paces ahead 
of him, when, to my horror, I heard him ask one of these interest- 
ing individuals whether there was any chalk in the neighbourhood. 
How long the colloquy might have lasted I cannot guess, had it 
not been for the impatient growl, “ come on,” which I emitted, 
and which effectually terminated it. Asked as to the reason for 
the query, he explained that he had noticed that flints were largely 
used in the buildings of the vicinity, and that he wondered where 
they came from. To my mind, however, it is still a matter of 
complete indifference whether there is or is not chalk in the locality. 
There the flints are, and seeing that they are not like flies in 
amber, of what possible importance can it be to anyone how they 
came there ? 

His desire to impart information is equally vexatious, as it 
frequently necessitates a halt for wholly insufficient reasons. His 
views of locality, of the “bearings” of places, his agricultural 
and ornithological knowledge—he is not a country-bred man— 
with few exceptions are of the hazy kind. He will wave his hand 
so as to cover nearly the entire range between north and south, 
and then state his conviction that a certain church of which he 
has been thinking, or some other object which he considers ought 
to be of interest to me, lies “‘ somewhere over there,” following up 
this valuable piece of information by the interrogatory, “Do you 
” No, I invariably do not see, and I have so long been 
in the habit of conveying to him my impression that his own 
vision is in reality little clearer than my own, that I often wonder 
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he has not abandoned this peculiarity. But he is past middle age, 
and consequently we must take him as he is. 

While we are still at a considerable distance, Purleigh Church 
and its surrounding cottages come clearly into sight, as they are 
situated in an exceptionally commanding position upon one of 
the highest eminences in the neighbourhood. The view subse- 
quently obtained from the churchyard is consequently extensive 
and interesting. The entire village, indeed, has an air of 
picturesque repose, of severance from the noise and bustle of 
town life, which tempts one to hum to the curate-in-charge, who 
kindly offers to conduct us over the church : 


“‘ [ said if there’s peace to be found in the world, 
The heart that is humble might hope for it here.” 


But the impulse is successfully checked, and, instead, we devour the 
inscription upon a brass plate on one side of the communion 
table, over “ ye bodie of Mr. John Freake, late parson of Purleigh 
and Batchelor of Divinitie,” &c., who died in 1604, and on the 
other side an inscription in Latin to Caecilia Freake, who died 
in 1599. Why they honoured the lady with the classic language 


and put off the Bachelor of Divinity with plain English, cannot 
now, I suppose, be satisfactorily explained, and perhaps conjecture 
would be useless. Probably the moderns are wise in a general 
use of their own language in epitaphs, if the object of these 
compositions be either to render as famous as possible the virtues 
of the departed, or to extend to the utmost the influence of the 
lessons of their lives. Particularly when the deceased is, like 
Goldsmith, conspicuous as a friend of the poor, it seems hard to 
be over-ruled in this matter by the scholarly and ponderous 
Johnson of the place, even though we may not entertain the 
doubts of the old naval hero of fiction, who was apprehensive 
that if any of the foreign lingoes were used upon his tomb, the 
angels who would come to summon him from the grave would 
not be able to make out what sort of man he had been. But in 
touching upon epitaphs, I am trespassing upon the peculiar province 
of my friend, who has a terrible weakness for these, and has with 
great diligence collected a prodigious number thereof. I have 
more than once sounded him as to the publication of the same. 
His answers, however, are always evasive. Perhaps in his inner 
consciousness, he feels that it is doubtful whether the collection 
would prove by any means so interesting to the uncertain public 
M 2 
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as they are to himself. Even now he is anxious to take my 
opinion as to the value of one, but I hurry him away, with a glimpse 
of the vicarage, which is most strikingly commodious-looking, 
as well as splendidly situated in grounds adjoining the church. 
We descend the hill upon a side different from that by which we 
came up, and leave the airy repose of Purleigh behind us to 
continue to shed its wonted influence around. 

Plodding on towards Cold Norton, the well-informed traveller 
will, if the weather be dry, quit the road and cross the ever- 
delightful fields. But when he arrives at this village he will find 
that at present railway enterprise is distinctly in advance of that 
of the builder, It is, indeed, no easy task to find that which 
corresponds, however faintly, to the High Street of the place. And 
if the visitor be in need of that which shall resuscitate his 
exhausted body, he is likely to think the name of the village 
singularly appropriate. We enquired of two men working near 
the station where we could get anything to eat and drink, and 
were told that there was nothing of the kind within a considerable 
distance save a little shop where ginger-ale and hot tom could 
be procured. Percival ventured thither, but personally I felt 
deprivation preferable to the unknown fluid which might be 
served under the latter name, and instead persevered up the fields 
leading to the church. This is comparatively modern, but never- 
theless is apparently heated at the expense of considerable labour. 
I found a man busily engaged in pouring water from a bucket 
into a pipe which opened out of one of the windows of the 
building, which he had to draw from a large barrel drawn on 
wheels by a sturdy horse, and I ascertained that this was one 
stage in the process of warming the church. 

Under the impression that Cold Norton, like many of the 
spots where stations have been opened upon the new lines in this 
district, is still a place of the future, we passed on to Woodham 
Ferris. People whose tastes resemble those of Mr. Percival will 
probably be inclined to linger long in this village before the 
very fine monument to the widow of Archbishop Sandys, which 
stands in the Church of St. Mary’s. It is, indeed, a sufficiently 
quiet spot for the last sleep. 

There is a railway station near the village where we have only to 
wait for the train to carry us direct to the more animated localities 
of Burnham and Southminster. A rapid development is not un- 
likely in store for these places, and those who prefer neighbour- 
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hoods while still in their infancy and innocently cheap, may do well 
to hurry thither. The former can boast attractions for those who 
delight in yachting and sport, for the Crouch at Burnham is about 
a mile in width, and wild fowl abound in the season at the mouth 
of the river, and in the adjacent marshes and saltings. Among 
the various signs of enterprise and prosperity, a pier seems likely 
soon to be ready for those who love to inhale the air apart from 
the possibility of mal de mer. It is, moreover, appetising to 
reflect upon the extensive oyster layings of the neighbourhood 
which furnish employment for a considerable section of the per- 
manent population. I have said so much of churches that I 
unblushingly leave the St. Mary’s of this town, and pass to the 
charms of Southminster. 

It is eminently satisfactory, on alighting at this station, to find 
that by the munificence of the authorities of the Charterhouse 
gratuitous refreshment has been provided for both man and beast 
in the shape of a conspicuous pump in the highway hard by. 
Modern improvements in the construction of these excellent 
machines have apparently had their way, and one would hardly at 
a distance recognise in this specimen the “common or parish 
pump,” 
an examination paper to give a sketch of one, for the purpose of 


as said to have been drawn by Kingsley when invited in 


displaying a knowledge of hydrostatics. 

This village has a singularly compact appearance, displaying 
four streets of no great size, built at right angles. Near the 
middle stands the church with its fine porch and richly groined 
roof. The nave is surmounted by a room which is described as 
having been formerly wsed by monks. It is perhaps as well that 
this statement should be as conveniently vague as it is. 

The manor belongs to the Charterhouse, this body tracing its 
title through various interesting historical events back to the 
Saxon times. It was then held by the Bishop of London, but 
Canute appears to have taken a fancy to it, and pursuant to the 
customs of his times, to have consequently seized it. 

It was part of our plan to visit Southend and its vicinity, but 
I must leave our observations thereupon until another occasion. 
With regard to the places mentioned above, it seems but reason- 
able to suppose that the lines which have recently been opened to 
them all by the Great Eastern Railway, will prove to have inau- 
gurated a period of rapid development. At present, save at 
Maldon, Southminster, and Burnham, the caterers for the wants 
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of the tourist have still to do their part towards opening up the 
neighbourhood. Sufficient has probably been said to show that if 
headquarters are fixed at either Burnham or Maldon, the tourist is 
not unlikely to arrive at the conclusion that he might have gone 
farther and fared worse. More especially is he likely to felicitate 
himself upon this opinion, if, instead of making the best of the 
companionship of a crusty old bachelor, he has the good fortune to 
revel in the society of his own Dulcinea, whose presence can 
make a desert smile, and a fortori enhance the beauties of an Essex 
rural scene. 

Once in the train we soon find ourselves back in Liverpool 
Street terminus, but it is not until a remarkable feature of, at 
least, one city church has been brought to my notice in passing, 
that I succeed in reaching the spot where Mr. Percival and 
myself say “ Good-night.” 














A ROMANCE OF POSILIPO. 


By Mrs. THos. Woo.taston WB8ITE. 





CHAPTER XVI.—(continued.) 


HRISTABEL’S hat was on the ground, she had 
untied it to get relief; her head, with its crown 
of golden hair, fell heavily against the girl’s 
shoulder; her features looked as if moulded in 
wax, a bluish-grey tinge overspread her lips, she 

moved them stiffly, a hollow whisper sounded as if vitality 

had almost ceased within, Marta’s ear was close. 
x * * * % % 

The big front door that had generously swung open to admit 
Christabel had scarcely closed behind her when her charioteer, 
making the lash of his whip curl round his jaded horse’s body, 
started off as if the police were in pursuit of him, was round 
the first corner and away in an opposite direction. His vehicle 
was soon confounded among many in a crowded thoroughfare. 

“T am well out of that, with half a lira to the good,” said he, 
tossing in his hand her last coin,—the silver bit with a hole 
through it. 

Twenty minutes later the portress looked out from her little 
square grating, in obedience to a demand whether the lady’s 
carriage was at the door. 

* The vetturino is gone,” she reported. ‘‘ I remember it was 
not a private carriage nor a remise. She would probably not 
come alone in a carrozzella ; perhaps her husband will call for 


- 





her.” 

Dr. Ciccone’s visits to the institution were gratis ; there was 
a new patient to be attended the next time he appeared among 
the narrow white beds. ‘It is a sin, a real sin,’’? he mur- 
mured, regretfully, “must be committed to relieve her head.” 
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‘hen he described a small circle in the air with rapid forefinger. 
“Cut it close as you can.” . 

The gentle Infirmarian, whose felt shoes made no sound, 
approached the bed, near which Ciccone stood looking gravely 
down, scissors in hand. The invalid moved on her pillow with 
fitful restlessness; there was no recognition in the startled 
glance she cast around her. There was soothing in the Infirma- 
rian’s touch as she guided her glittering scissors on their work 
of destruction: one by one rich rippling tresses fell away, 
severed from the over-burdened head whose glory they had 
been. 

The doctor walked off to a distant bedside, where he was 
detained some time. When he returned, a large sheet of paper 
was open on the table, a mass of golden hair lay coiled within. 
He lifted one coil from the heap, making a silent gesture of 
admiration at its length. “If she recovers, 1 have made an 
enemy for life,” he said, shaking his head ruefully, with a 
remorseful smile, as the clinging hair seemed reluctant to slip 
from his fingers when he let it fall back among the rest. 

“She is not one of your orphans,” he abruptly affirmed, 
turning to the Infirmarian. 

** For the present she belongs to us.” 

‘** Are questions permitted, my sister; who is she?” 

“Your patient and my charge,” was the quiet answer. 

He bowed, a rather nettled jerk of acquiescence. 

“That is really all I know,” the sister said simply. “If you 
were to ask our Superioress . . .” 

**On no account,” was his hasty rejoinder. ‘It is nothing 
to me; curiosity attacks old men sometimes, but the crisis is 
over directly. I wish I could say the same here——.” He gave an 
outward wave of his hand towards the stranger, followed by 
a movement of surprise, caused probably by the quaint meta- 
morphosis which had taken place since his last look in her 
direction. Robbed of their dazzling ornament, her features 
appeared changed in character,-—a delicate severity sat where 
all had been glow and warmth,—the beautiful woman had 
borrowed the head of an ascetic youth. 

Had he been disposed to question the Superioress about the 
new inmate, it is doubtful if he would have learned more than 
the Infirmarian had told him. 

Marta Capocci had been found in the parloir supporting 
the stranger in her arms, her roguish little face strained by 
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distress that was controlled by resolution. She met every 
inquiry addressed to her with an earnest request to be “led to 
Mother Superior.” The wondering sisters, finding nothing 
would avail to win an explanation, had quickly yielded. Marta 
had been brought into the dignified presence. She entered 
with the air of a young Christian martyr going to the stake. 
What passed after the door was shut upon her was not divulged, 
but it was soon known throughout the community that the 
stranger was to be received ‘‘as one of ourselves.” Marta 
came out from the interview radiant. She had gained her 
cause, and she had kept faith inviolate. Her last grateful 
words, as she covered the “‘ Mother’s”’ hand with kisses, were: 
“‘T will answer for her with my life; have patience, only wait 
till she can speak.” 


Having finished his professional suggestions, Doctor Ciccone 
bowed with respectful courtesy, that included everybody present, 
and withdrew. 

*‘T have seen that face, or another like it, before,’’ he 
mused, tapping his snuff-box, thoughtfully, as he leaned back 
in the corner of his carriage to inhale a luxurious pinch. 
Placing his hat on the seat opposite, he fixed bis piercing black 


eyes upon it, as if he meant to stare it out of countenance. 

‘An ugly symptom, friend Paul,” he said at length, looking 
daggers at the hat. “Thou art growing old,”’—as the doctor's 
uname was Paul, the reproach was doubtless addressed to himself. 
“‘ It is of no use,”—here he bustled the imperturbable hat out of 
the way to make room for a neat shining boot,—his gaze roamed 
with unconscious criticism over his own foot for a time ; nothing 
came of that apparently. “ Memory will not clothe my idea,” 
he said, sitting bolt upright to return the salute of a passing 
acquaintance, “a type of physiognomy that deserves remem- 
brance too.” 

When the doctor had gone the Infirmarian drew towards her 
the paper of hair, beginning to fold it up methodically. A sud- 
den thought occurred, one hand disappeared within her robe in 
search of something,—only a scrap of crumpled notepaper. 
She looked at it after an instant of hesitation; four words were 
written there, three of them conveyed no sense to her, the fourth 
was the name of her patron saint, Gabriele! “ Perhaps he 
guides her also.” With quiet reverence the good sister laid 
this relic among the rest, folded the packet, and wrote upon it 
Our Foreign Guest, with the date underneath. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


San CaRLo was open for the season. A double file of carriages 
swept slowly towards the great theatre ; foot passengers thronged 
the narrow causeway so close to the carriage windows that they 
might have touched exquisitely-gloved hands, resting in graceful 
inactivity upon folds of diaphanous drapery, or whose light clasp 
held jewelled fan or coral lorgnette. The imposing facade was 
illuminated; its arched doorways invited the Neapolitan public. 
The house, when the curtain rose, presented a gorgeous spectacle, 
a blaze of light on the richly-decorated walls, tier above tier of 


spacious boxes filled with most that Naples could produce of 
youth, beauty, science, art, and high social standing. Beautiful 


women were ranged to the front; the effect was like that of a 
gigantic flower basket, diamonds sparkling like dew-drops among 
petals of a million hues. Palchi, belonging to the principal 
families, resembled brilliant salons where guests were happily 
renewing intimacy which had been interrupted by the long 
summer villeggiatura. There was room in the vast edifice for all 
classes; those of more exalted station overlooked a sea of human 
heads. 

Grazia, the little hairdresser, might be excused the ecstatic 
delight with which she gazed on this scene for the first time. 
Maestro Mugnone had triumphed; he had won Grazia’s parents 
over to his plan of developing her marvellous voice. It had been 
more difficult to persuade the girl herself. After a brief 
experience of the preliminaries of vocal training, with a peep into 
vhe mysteries of solfeggi, she had shrunk back in alarm. It was 
one thing to trill her untutored notes aloft in her garret without 
thought or care how they were produced ; it was another to stand 
before the great master of sound and try to fit them into his 
method which seemed to cramp her power; she found herself 
hampered by timidity hitherto unknown. The pleasure-loving 
child of the people rebelled against the amount of application 
demanded. Mugnone had also his moments of discouragement ; 
she agonised him sometimes, her ear was too uneducated to 
comprehend how or why. 

“She sings as if her throat were lined with brass; no idea of 
modulation!” he exclaimed one day, letting his hands fall from 
the keys with a despondent gesture. 
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The girl was standing afew paces from the piano, opposite to 
him, so that he could watch the movement of her lips. Her head 
drooped in humiliation. 

* Maestro, I give it up—it is too difficult—impossible to content 
you. I return to my business.” 

She was about to quit the room abruptly. He called her :— 

“Stop. Suppose we make a compact; let us resolve to have 
patience with each other and persevere for three months. What 
do you say?” 

“T shall have lost all my connection by that time.” 

“If you have not gained something better I will make up the 
loss. Do you agree?” 

She shook her head doubtfully. 

“or hairdressing it matters nothing to have a throat lined 
with brass: my hands know their work.” 

** Put all your zeal into your throat for three months. If then 
our combined efforts have not reduced the rough element and 
improvedjthe intonation, you may go; if after following instruc- 
tion it resists refinement, so far from asking you to persevere, I 
shall give up the attempt to train.” 

Before notices were out for the re-opening of San Carlo, Grazia 
had become so interested in study, so absorbed by the acquirement 
of a new ability of whose compass she began to gain control, that 
the bare possibility of being given up was too painful to contem- 
plate; it urged her to unflagging application. 

Maestro Mugnone had driven out to Posilipo to place a box for 
the first night at San Carlo at Signora Dedomenicis’ disposal with 
the request that she would permit his. pupil to hear the opera 
under her chaperonage. Grazia’s little sister Beppina reported 
progress to Bruno the coral-carver. Standing outside in the street 
before his dwelling, she leaned her arms over his window-ledge, 
looking up at him in the attitude of the cherub in Raphael's 
Madonna del Sisto. 

“ Grazia’s a peacock. Such a tail to her dress! Oh! like a 
figurine in a fashion-book ; but, Bruno, she looks like a lady in it ; 
no one could guess she was only our girl.” 

Bruno ground his teeth; a sombre fire burned in the eyes he 
raised for an instant from his occupation. The child prattled on:— 

“IT liked her better when she was shy as an owl, she is too proud 
to be seen with me now. Good fortune for us she is not in the 
house to drive us wild with her eternal ah—ah—ah—exercising 
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for ever, all about nothing; but I would do the same if anybody 
would give me the reward. I say Bruno, think, could not we go 
to San Carlo ?” 

“What have I to do there?” he asked, so fiercely that 
Beppina’s coaxing expression changed to one of fright. “Is it any 
pleasure to me to see her fine feathers ?” 

“You might turn your back on her for spite,” suggested the 
child cunningly, unwilling to give up her chance of seeing inside 
the great opera house as well as Grazia. 

“Much she would care! Don’t talk about her, Beppin’. Run 
away. She is not our girl any longer. No use to fret ; reproaches 
will not move her.” 

The child sidled with sorrowful reluctance from her place. 

“T will be there,” he muttered. “ She shall at least see, if she 
will not hear me. To think that I have not been able to get 
speech of her since her training began to content her! She said 
the theatre is all her ambition now; let her keep to it, for by 
Heaven, if I am not to possess her, no man shall. Let them 
beware—they who taught her to forget me, to court fame, to des- 
pise an honest heart.” 


After the first act, the huge audience was satisfied to wait 
without impatience for the next ; a survey of the house was suffi- 
cient enjoyment fora time. Gentlemen were standing in their 
places to examine the six tiers of boxes and arrange a programme 
of visits to be paid during the intervals. 

“ Who is that with the Persico ?” asked Cimitite of a neighbour. 
Both turned their lorgnons upon Romilda Persico, leaning against 
the dark blue cushions, with an air of discontent, which she strove 
to banish whenever her comjanion addressed her. 

“That lady is the future mother-in-law, doing duty in Mari- 
nelli’s absence. A fine presence! She must have been captivating 
in her youth; she is still effective.” 

Contessa’s thin oval face—with rolls of hair set round the high 
white brow, framed in soft hazy lace, her head carried with 
dignity upon shoulders that expressed the poetry of motion— 
justified the remark. 

“Ah! there is Mugnone’s nightingale; I must go there first.” 
Cimitile’s glass was levelled now on a box in which the Maestro 
had just appeared. 

As they spoke, Romilda looked with interest in the same 
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direction. “ See, Contessa, the girl who used to dress my hair. She 
has a career before her; Mugnone is training her voice ; it is said 
she will take the musical world by storm. How I envy her talent ! 
She is with the young lady who played the mandolin so well at 
Villa Marinelli. I recognise also the robust signora; and a dis- 
tinguished-looking man is sitting near the door. He reminds me 
of the Professor who gave lessons to your demoiselle de compagnie. 
Where is she now ?” 

Contessa may not have heard the question ; she was looking 
another way and began to talk fast: “ Duchesse de B— is here 
to-night. Her box is filling quickly. Were I young she is a woman 
I should be inclined to envy. Nota beauty, as you see; but a 
queen of society. Whatever defects Frenchwomen may have, 
nobody who knows them can deny that they have great influence 
on men and manners; they are a power without apparent con- 
sciousness of strength.” 

“What is the secret of their sway?” asked Romilda, half 
astonished, half amused. 

“J think one reason is because they are perfectly satisfied—nay 
proud of their mission in life, without seeking to rival the oppo- 
site sex, except in the faculty of pleasing. They take pride in 
making themselves practical managers in their own sphere, into 
which they bring energy, activity, and contempt for idleness. 
Industry pervades all ranks of my countrywomen, brought to bear 
on the intelligent administration of their affairs, as in the art of 
shining in society without effort. To please, to entertain, to en- 
liven by their easily-flowing conversation, to brighten by their 
presence, to be able to say graceful things in a happy manner, 
to understand men, to enter into their sentiments and pursuits 
without yielding an inch of their own feminine territory, where 
they proudly take a stand and make themselves respected therein. 
I believe these things help them to the position they hold, and 
that it is not entirely the result of chivalry—not yet extinct 
among the men, fortunately for civilization.” 

“‘ My dear Countess, these valuable hints are, I fear, lost upon 
me, an indolent Neapolitan!” 


Contessa touched Romilda’s hand with a pretty caressing 
movement. “Do men when they enter ladies’ society, seeking 
relief from burdens, political or civil, wish to be met by caricatures 
of themselves? A Frenchman detests monotony, therefore he 


prefers to meet a distinctly separate individuality. He likes 
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to hear how events and propositions appear viewed from the 
feminine stand-point, how facts strike the understanding of his 
women-kind. He listens with interest and consideration. He is 
seldom disappointed in obtaining electric gleams, if not genuine 
sunlight; dulness and monotony he will not find. A French- 
woman is accustomed to put her ideas rapidly, not so much on 
paper as into speech, intelligent, critical, witty, graceful, caressing, 
sympathising, disapproving — just as she is impressed by the 
subject. The result of this constant practice is to make her emi- 
nently companionable; she limits her ambition to this. If she 
aspires to lead men, it is by her influence, not by rivalry—in- 
fluence so successfully cloaked by charm, that its power is never 
suspected. I have often wondered why the god-like faculty of 
speech is not more cultivated by some Europeans who impose 
upon their children the task of writing essays upon given topics, 
and ignore grace and propriety of speech, tolerating most slovenly 
inadequate expressions. Mere beauty is not of first importance 
with us in France; a queen of society need not even be pretty; 
du charme she must have. If she be fortunate enough to possess 
both, her empire is extensive; but the hold on her subjects is es- 
tablished by the superior merit—charm.” 

“Ts this apropos of Duchesse de B— or of your late companion, 
who certainly possessed charm enough to make me jealous? I 
suppose you will say she had the advantage of being educated in 
Paris.” 


* Romilda, you will oblige me very much by not mentioning 
that young person. I was not altogether pleased with her, though 
it would have injured her prospects to say so.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE conductor raised his baton; a few soft chords were struck 
by the orchestra, causing the hum of conversation to cease abruptly, 
as the tenor phrased his recitative with masterly effect, and then 
broke into a melody, so pathetic and soul-stirring it held his 
audience spell-bound. Among the crowd of listeners there was, 
at least, one man upon whose ears it fell unheeded ; or if he heard 
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the thril!ing notes, they only accentuated the drama of pain with- 
in him. He stood in the front rank of the closely-packed outer 
circle below ; his back was to the stage; his eyes were fixed upon 
Grazia. At first in rapturous wonder at her changed appearance, 
his admiration was succeeded by a shiver of distaste, caused by 
the apparition of Cimitite’s head behind her. Here was the aris- 
tocrat who had found money to assure her musical education, and 
lift her out of Bruno’s reach—the man whose speech the poor 
coral-carver had overheard in the Toledo—the man who had 
laughingly threatened to “‘ weave meshes” for him. 

“ Big idle spider, I will crush him yet,” 
artisan between his teeth. “ All for disinterested love of art— 
a fine phrase in truth!” 

It was no salve to the young workman, robbed of the love 
that made life sweet to him, though as a matter of fact art had 
killed Grazia’s girlish fancy: she had merely pity to give to Bruno 
now. Looking back to the days when she coveted no greater 
happiness than to be his wife, she realized a change in herself 
that left a wide gulf between them. 

From his position in the house, Bruno could not see all the 
occupants of the box that contained Grazia. Signora Dedo- 
menicis was a prominent figure; he marked her well. The boy 
Giovanni sat near to Grazia, his arms propped upon the parapet 
to support his chin between his hands, absorbed in listening: the 
harmony in Giovanni’s soul was taking shape; germs of musical 


murmured the 


expression were already stirring in his brain, which, when given 
to the world in maturity, were to make audiences vast as that 
around him rise to hail the author with enthusiasm that only 
Italians can feel. It was a coincidence that he and Grazia should 
be side by side as listeners in the place that was to be a scene of 
active triumph for both, she as interpreter to the creations of his 
genius. She was preparing herself then, following every note 
and gesture on the stage, a wave of emulation rising in her young 
bosom, which ultimately would gather force to bear her on its 
erest high in the ranks of artistic fame. The future being as yet 
a sealed book, she sat there in the guise of a humble-minded 
little mortal, in great awe of the Maestro who held her fate in his 
hands, very grateful to the critical Cimitite for his show of 
interest, and full of girlish admiration of his superior speech 
and manner. It was the flush of gratification on her cheek, 
her animated smiles, that were falling like a blight on Bruno's 
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heart, blackening it with evil intention that panted for an 
outlet. 

There were two other spectators belonging to the Signora’s 
party, sitting in the back-ground, not visible to Bruno, whom the 
readers of this story may care to have mentioned. Gabriele, 
white and thin, his eyes looking preternaturally large, and Giulia, 
only tremulously satisfied. 

When the curtain fell for another interval, Giovanni drew a 
long breath, gazed round him for a second with a softened mystic 
light in his black orbs. Rising, he moved across to the Professor, 
puttisg both his slender hands on Gabriele’s shoulders. “ Are 
you cox‘ent ?” he asked. 

“* Cosi, I never heard the opera better rendered, but this head 
of mine is tired already.” 

* Ah, poor head! Now with me it is different. I never tire of 
listening, but all the time I can hear other music.” 

Gabriele smiled, “Is not la Lucia good enough for you, 
Giovanino mio?” 

“So good that it gives me ideas. Shall I teil you one?” he 
added, dropping his voice, and gently pressing back the shoulders 
to get a better view of the Professor’s face. 

“As many as you like in that tone; it does not annoy like 
loud talking.” 

‘It seemed to me,” Giovanni whispered, “that I sawa child— 
a girl—her face I know was beautiful, but it was hidden in the 
night.” He closed his eyes to shut out the theatre’s glare. 
‘She was quite alone ; the place wasa great pine forest stretching 
from the sea across a hill; she had to wander through it. The 
violincellos begin that movement bru—m bru—m far away in 
the distance, violins carry on the wind’s moaning, swelling, dying, 
sweeping, till it rushes among the pines with a noise like waves 
beating on a shore, not violent, but sad as death. The orchestra 
tells all that. Cymbals show how the moon looked out of a 
ragged cloud. The place was not Naples; in geography I think it 
must be Norway.” Giovanni had reopened his eyes and was 
using both hands freely to illustrate his theme. ‘“ She can hear 
the demons mocking at her loneliness as they go by in companies; 
she does not see them; she can only hear their voices in the air. 
The brave girl is not so much afraid as she is sad. Ready to 
despair at first, at length she prays for light. If I could write the 


music as I hear it, this prayer of hers would fill your eyes with 
N 
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tears. The prelude is a few harp chords, the orchestra dies away 
to almost nothing for respect. Her notes begin low, half- 
trembling ; they mount higher, so clear and rich ; again they sink, 
only to rise higher still with a precision that makes you wonder. 
She finishes with a cadence that must pierce the cloud, but softer 
than a flute. I can show you a little what it is like when we 
get home.” 

Gabriele looked his sympathy, continuing to watch the boy 
with tender interest. 

“ Ah, nowcomes joy. Listen. There is a sound of silver bells, 
pianissimo, because they are so far away. Then she can hear 
children’s voices sing a chorus ; others take it up, nearer, nearer, 
till the whole air is filled. Darkness melts; a broad beam of light 
strikes down from heaven to her, so dazzling she can scarcely bear 
to look upon it. After that she is alone no more; some one has 
come to lead her through the forest; they hold each other’s hands 
and sing for happiness. This must be a long duet, and there is a 
glowing finale. I have not yet thought it out,” added Giovanni, 
dropping into a seat beside his companion and subsiding into his 
ordinary manner. His auditor was silent. 

“Does not my theme please you ?” 

A warm pressure on the boy’s fingers answered him. 

“Where did you hear that story?” Gabriele asked. 

“Oh, it came like others; I shall call this “ A Vision.” But it 


is curious, all through the music I never once saw the girl’s face ; 


[ cannot tell you what it is like.” 

‘“ Her face, Giovanni mio, I see it always; it has never left 
me; how long have I been ill?” . Gabriele’s tone startled 
Giovanni, who tried to move away. 

“We are not to speak about your illness, Papa will be so 
angry.” 

“Tell me Giovanni, when does he return ?” 

“I think to-morrow,” the boy whispered with a beseeching 
look. Please do not ask me anything, Papa will be so angry.” 
Giulia heard ; she drew a lace wrap around her as if she felt a 
chill. She half turned; Gabriele thought it was to see if the 
box door were open. . 

“ Are you cold?” he asked. 

“It is nothing. I thought a stranger had come in, and was 
standing there behind us.” 

The mother’s attention was attracted. “A stranger, child! 
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You must not have such fancies. She has grown so nervous, it 
makes me quite uneasy. Remind me to give you a sedative of 
lime flowers to-night.” 

The last plaudits were over, the stage had been strewed with 
flowers, the artists, re-called again and again, had led each other 
down to the proscenium to bow their thanks. Out of San Carlo’s 
five great doors flowed smoothly as many streams of human life, 
a delighted crowd, their tongues loosened to give vent to the 
impression made. Kindling eyes, vivid smiles testified to the 
success of the Company. A glad, subdued hum of conversation 
arose like the murmur from a colossal hive of bees. 

No one gave more than passing notice to the slightly-built 
figure of a man who stood pressed against the inside archway of 
one door, hiding in the shadow. He was borne occasionally from 
his station by the current streaming outwards, only to glide back 
into position with the facile insinuation of an eel. He was no 
partaker in the general good-humour ; his eyes gleamed like living 
coals out of his blanched face, overspread with the terrible white- 
ness peculiar to the southern race under the influence of certain 
kinds of excitement. Feverishly he scanned the forms making 
their way through the lofty vestibule. As the ranks thinned, a 
wild, baffled expression crossed his features; he had mistaken the 
door by which the party he was searching for would leave the theatre. 
He darted from the facade to disappear among the carriages. A 
group of young men strolled off arm-in-arm, sending echoes of the 
final melody of the opera floating through the streets before them. 
Cimitite’s voice came from the centre of it ; he had just raised his 
hat to Grazia as she and her mother drove away together. 

Bruno the coral-carver did not even see them; he had caught 
sight of the lady with whom Grazia had been sitting in San Carlo, 
and concluded the party was still together. He brushed past all in 
his way till he reached the spot where the Advocate’s wife--who 
had walked a few paces down the street to meet her carriage—had 
already taken her seat. The gentleman with her was giving a 
direction to the driver. Giulia was in her corner, rapt and silent 
as she had been throughout the evening, conscious of but one 
emotion, the sense of Gabriele’s presence ; no word or sign of his 
was lost upon her. From her place near the carriage door, she 
perceived some one creep behind him. Perhaps if the pangs of 
jealous hate had been unknown to her, she might not so readily 
have detected symptoms of the malady in another. 

N 2 
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The next instant came a stifled cry. 

“What is it? Child! Giulia!” 

A light rustling sound, the sweep of feminine skirts upon the 
pavement. A woman’s arms were cast up to Gabriele’s shoulders, 
a fragile body was between him and the maddened Bruno, whose 
hand was raised, prepared to strike. Something glistened in it. 

“ Would’st shield him with thy life?” Perfida!” 

“ Assassin!” cried the girl, turning on him. The voice, the 
face, the figure, were not Grazia’s. Bruno's weapon quivered in 
his uncertain grasp, his wrist was caught and held as in a vice by 
Gabriele’s firm right hand. _Bruno’s fingers loosened, something 
dropped from them to the stones. Gabriele’s left arm was feeble 
still ; yet he managed to fling his assailant to the ground, and keep 
him there by holding high one of the man’s heels; writhe as he 
might he could not rise. 

It all passed in a few seconds; hurrying steps and confused 
voices came about them; an agitated group laid hands on each. 
The large, imposing Signora had quietly become unconscious in 
the first moment of alarm—her kind often do when small frail 
creatures exhibit highest courage. 


*‘ Let pass the carabineer.” 
The man jerked Bruno on to his feet ; Gabriele released him, 
then turned to Giulia with grave anxiety. 


9” 


* Signorina! Are you hurt 

* No, Professore.” 

*‘ Let me place you in the carriage out of this disturbance.” 
He did not fully understand from what she had preserved 
him. 

The enthusiasm of her deed was still upon her face. The eyes 
shone, I had almost said like stars ; but what is there in nature to 
compare with a beautiful human eye, when an ardent soul looks 
out behind it ? Her delicate nostrils were slightly inflated, her lips 
retained the tension of resolve. 

She pointed to the coral-carver as if he were a worm. 

“Take him away. I saw his steel glitter; this was aimed at the 
Signore’s back.” 

She held towards them the weapon she had taken up. A mur- 
mur of appreciation was rather felt than heard. 

“Do you know this man ?” they asked of Gabriele. 

“I never saw him in my life before.” 

“ And you ?” 
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A carabineer gave Bruno’s arm a shake. He looked dazed and 
sullen. 

“*T remember him.” 

The words came slowly ; his utterance was thick. With tranquil 
movement Gabriele bent closer to examine his assailant’s features. 

“You remember me ?” 

“ Sissignore, you came to my employers.” 

“Was that in Rome? But you are not Roman.” 

A sensitive ear might have distinguished an inflection in 
Gabriele’s pronounciation of the word; it was something nobler 
than pride—perhaps it was veneration. 

Bruno shook his head. 

“It matters nothing where I saw you.” 

“But what is your grievance against me ?” 

“T have nose ”—then lifting his dejected head, a renewed 
blaze in his reddened eye-balls—“ but you belong to the same 
brood, a detestable aristocrat, one who robs the poor.” 

“‘Q, if that is your tone,” interposed the police agent, “ come 
along.” 

“ Let me go. I have injured no one. My head was on fire; now 
my veins are frozen. In pity let me go.” Visibly he began to shiver. 

“ Rabid,” said one bystander. 

“ A pretence,” asserted another. 

“ Fever and ague,” suggested a third. 

Gabriele looked again, moved to compassion by his wretched 
aspect. “It is evident the man is suffering; get a medical opinion 
upon his state. Who is your employer ?” he asked. 

Bruno named a well-known jeweller on Toledo. “ You came 
into the shop one day and left some buttons to be remounted, 
they were scarabei from an Egyptian mummy-case, not pleasant 
or graceful things to wear.” 

* But this is no excuse for an attempt upon my life!” 

“Ts it my fault if I was mistaken?” Bruno cried. “ It was 
time to finish. I have suffered long enough. There was nothing to 
live for except to kill that other for jealousy.” 

The police-agent spoke apart with Gabriele; his few remarks 
produced a temporary embarrassment quickly overcome. 

“T refer you to my lawyer at Posilipo, Advocate Dedomenicis.” 

Drawing a note-book from his pocket, the man entered the 
address, paused to look up, pencil in hand. “And your own 
name ?” he asked politely. 
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“ Gabriele, Marchese di Castello, Roman.” 

Within the carriage Giovanni chafed his mother’s hands, call- 
ing her by every affectionate name to give a sign of recognition. 
Gabriele hastened to assure him her unconsciousness was merely 
transient. She began to revive as they were on the way to 
Posilipo. 

“Giulia .. Gubriele...” She was too frightened to be 
ceremonious. 

“Both are here, dear mother, safe,” the girl answered a little 
drearily, turning her head to look out upon the straight, white 
road. 

“ Your hands.” They each took one of hers. 

* Do not tell me anything yet, it is enough to know that both 
are here unhurt.” 

“Thanks to your child’s grand courage,” he said simply. 
“ Signorina Giulia, how can I make my gratitude acceptable ?” 

From her place in the shadow, she gave one swift longing 
glance at his face as he leaned across the carriage. All she saw 
written there was kind appreciation ; the brief flash of joy on hers 
passed like summer lightning. “No need of thanks, Sior 
Gabriele.” Her voice was very low. 

“ Because,” he added warmly, “ your action was beyond all 
thanks—it was heroic.” 

* It was the finest moment that I ever knew,” was her answer 
in a strange suppressed tone. 

“Ts your father aware that he possesses such a heroine in his 
daughter ? Ah!”—Gabriele covered his eyes in sudden emotion 
— Had you been injured, I never could have faced him in my 
life again.” 

* And I,” she murmured between lips that trembled under 
pressure of strong feeling that would not be restrained, “ I asked 
for nothing better—than—to die there, there upon your heart.” 

He heard, and grew very pale. “In charity—spare me the 
pain of believing that,” he said under his breath. 

The Signora had caught the mention of her husband, and 
entered forthwith into full possession of her faculties. 

“Your father may thank Heaven if he finds us all at home 
to-morrow; I hope the event may frighten him in future from 
undertaking foolish errands that are no concern of his.” 


(To be concluded.) 











A WINTER NIGHT'S RIDE. 


Tue Roya Maw Parce, Coacn. THE Road, THE SYSTEM, AND 
THE WAY THE WORK IS DONE. 


DON’T know exactly why I did it, but I did. Idare 
say if my readers would put many of the actions of 
their lives into words they would have to make the 
same confession. At the same time, the enterprise 
to which I refer arose out of this initiative :—I had 
noticed several times a well-teamed coach running 

out of Brighton, about half-past nine in the evening, and I learnt, 
on enquiry, that it was H.M. Mail carrying the Parcel Post des- 
patch to London. A few weeks ago I happened to be in the 
neighbourhood of the Brighton Railway Station, whence the 
principal postal despatch takes place, at a few minutes past nine, 
and I saw the coach prepared to start to London with the night’s 
parcel post. It occurred to me that a winter’s night ride on the 
box seat of that coach would be a new experience, especially if I 


could pick a bright moonlight night; of course the eventuality of 
cold and frost had to be calculated with, but one cannot have all 
they wish in this world, and a bright clear winter’s night in 
December carries with it the necessity of a north-east wind, and a 


relative amount of frosty atmosphere. I spoke to the coachman, 
a most intelligent man, named Frank Banks, but he was only the 
driver for the contractors, and I had to consult the guard of the 
coach, who is the Post Office official in charge of the mails, as to 
the journey; however, to make a long story short, I had not 
much difficulty in obtaining an order from Mr. F. E. Baines, C.B., 
the Inspector General of Mails, for a pass to travel by it, although 
no passengers are allowed to be carried. My pass gave me any 
night to travel up to the 14th December, which was a good 
margin for picking out a suitable night. 

Coming down from London by the five express with our happy 
family whist party, who gamble to the amazing extent of penny 
points, though I must say that two of our party,have conscientious 
objections to playing for pennies even, and consequently when one 
cuts either of these gentlemen as a partner, he has to take his two 
opponents ; however, this is only by the way. On the evening in 
question, which was the 3rd of December last, I was cut out of the 
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game, and my attention was attracted by a glorious almost full 
moon, and I said to my confréres, to whom I had previously men- 
tioned the expedition, “I shall go to-night.” I dare say married 
men will say—But there is another power to be reckoned with; so 
there is. Well, happily, when I got home I found my good wife 
had already been expressing the idea, “I wish he could go 
to-night,” so everything fell out conveniently. I packed myself 
up in some extra clothing, and was in good time at the coach. As 
I have said, the coach does not carry passengers, and consequently 
the box seats, one on either side of the coachman, are not luxuri- 
ous settees; but my excellent friend Mr. Anscombe, the station- . 
master at the Brighton Railway, most kindly lent me a cushion, 
which I found a very great comfort on the journey. It is one 
thing to get a box seat, and quite another to get into it; there is 
no difficulty about this in an ordinary mail-coach, but a wonderful 
amount of activity is necessary to swing oneself around a 
monstrous petroleum lamp on to the box seat on this conveyance. 
However,I managed it, but there was no great temptation todescend 
from the elevation during the very short periods allowed at most of 
the stopping places. The usual driver of the coach, whom I have 
already mentioned, Frank Banks, had most unfortunately been 
taken ill that very day, and a new coachman was to drive as far as 
Horley, this being his first night’s charge. This coachman was a 
character ; a man between forty and fifty years of age, who, to all 
appearance, must have been born on the box of a coach, or at all 
events placed there at a very early period of his existence. Tom 
Wyeth is a first-rate whip, and handles his ribbons with as much 
ease as one man does his pen, and another does his knife and fork. 
He talks to his horses ; whether they understand him or not I don’t 
know, for it is certainly a kindly act; but the pride of Tom’s life 
is his acquaintance with the late Mr. James Selby, the whip of 
whips, and the accomplisher of the finest coach journey between 
London and Brighton, that was ever performed. We had not got 
many miles out of Brighton before Tom referred to his idol. ‘ Do 
you notice this ’at, sir?” Well, asa matter of fact, I had noticed it. 
It was one of those edifices that is only seen upon the head of a real 
coachman, or on certain members of the nobility who affect 
that style. “Jim Selby gave me this ‘at, sir. ‘Tom,’ says he, 
‘I’ve got a ’at here, which if you will do me the favour to accept, 
you're welcome to. It’s rather heavy for my head,’ says he, ‘ but 
it’s just a wet weather hat for a coachman.’ Mr. Selby was very 
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kind-hearted, sir, but that drive of his from London to Brighton 
laid the seeds of his death.” Tom Wyeth is one of those men who 
might have lived in the real old coaching periods, and would have 
been a worthy companion of Mr. Weller, senior. I must now go 
back a little and say that we drove away from the Postal depot at 
9.25, with a bright moon, stars as if they stood out upon invisible 
wires, and the atmosphere so clear and light that it seemed a 
blessing that no butterflies were about, as the impression was that 
they would have dropped to the earth like lead. We started at a 
quiet trot down the Queen’s road, turned carefully round the 
sharp corner of North road, out into the Preston Road, and merrily 
along. As soon as we got on to the London Road, riding under 
that beautiful avenue of leafless trees, which in summer time is 
the charm of those who know Brighton, I began to appreciate 
the real loveliness of the bright moonlight night. I did not 
then feel very cold, and I could enjoy to the full the moon- 
light effects. The shadows from the trees produced a sort of lace 
or webbed work on the road, over which it seemed almost a shame 
to run the wheels of a coach. On we went, the wheelersat a sharp 
trot, and the leaders at a cheerful canter. Through Patcham 
(where on a pond we saw two enthusiastic skaters), and the old- 
fashioned village of Withdean, out into the open approach to 
Clayton Hill, the Downs looking bare and bleak, and the only 
trees, short stunted bushes and telegraph posts! Clayton Hill 
we took without the slightest sort of over-exertion to the horses, 
then across the Railway bridge, through Clayton village to 
Friars Oak, where we made our first change of horses; our 
Brighton team steamed in the frosty atmosphere, and went 
contentedly to their stable. We went off again splendidly, 
a strong able team of horses, that evidently felt a good guid- 
ing hand directing their movements, and a kindly one too; 
Tom Wyeth appreciates horse nature. On through Burgess 
Hill, with its modern villas, almost mansions, practically a 
suburb of Brighton, and the residence of many wealthy 
tradespeople of London-by-the-Sea. The country hereabouts 
is beautiful, sufficiently wooded and undulating, with a good sandy 
soil. On to the old-fashioned village of Cuckfield, with its sur- 
roundings of old-time life, making one almost feel that we were in 
some quiet foreign village, or had suddenly become part of a 
picture ; here we changed horses again, the mail coach keeping 
splendid time and starting to the minute. The ride from Cuck- 
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field to Crawley is certainly the gem of the journey; I don’t care 
what it is on a summer day, but I can speak of it on a moonlight 
winter’s night as being as choice a piece of real English scenery as 
can be found; hedgerows, grand trees, undulating country, with 
here and there a glimpse of one of the lordly homes of England. 
Passing Cuckfield Park we disturbed some deer that trotted away 
very prettily in the moonlight; then there is that splendid fence, 
as it is called, but which is really a hedge some 20 feet wide, and 
shorn flat at the top; there is a tale of a fox followed by a pack of 
hounds having run along the top of this fence. Somewhere here- 
about the celebrated prize-fighter, Tom Sayers, was born, and the 
fact is not forgotten by the dwellers in these parts; and so on to 
Crawley, whence we have a run over a flat course to Horley. In 
fact, this is the finest trotting piece in England, and the trotting 
matches over five miles of road, at this point, are well known to 
sporting men. Arrived at Horley, the half of our journey was 
done. We arrived a little before our time, and dismounted at the 
Checkers Inn, as our driver had to take the London coach back 
again to Brighton. The house was not open, but the stableman 
had a low-ceiled old-fashioned out-house, where there was a good 
wood fire and ajug of hot tea ready. We had about twenty minutes 
to spare here ; time for a good warm. Then I mounted the coach 
again, and we started for London. The new driver, who had 
brought down the London coach, and was now taking us to our 
destination, was one of the modern men—about 25 I should say— 
a capital driver, and constitutionally looked “as hard as nails.” 
We started steadily, and Charlie Clark had a perfect knowledge 
of his cattle and of his road. Very few miles were covered 
before Charlie dropped into his knowledge of Jim Selby; going 
into Redhill, we came to a corner where he informed me 
that “Jim Selby almost came to grief, his two off wheels 
being off the ground in turning it,” and so on, and so on. 
James Selby is evidently the hero of the coach-drivers of to-day, 
and a very worthy sentiment it is. Soon after passing through 
Merstham I was impressed with the completely suburban nature 
of the buildings. Redhill looks like a suburb of London, judging 
from the road we ‘drove through. We came out, however, into 
country-like places through Rook’s Nest, Smithon Bottom, Purley 
Bottom, and Hooley; for this six or seven miles the atmosphere 
became bitterly cold; my moustache crackled, and on putting my 
hand to my mouth I found that that ornament was ‘partly ‘air 
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and partly hice.’ I began to get drowsy, and had the greatest 
difficulty to prevent myself from falling asleep, but when I got to 
Croydon a small sup of whisky and water pulled me together 
again. Croydon town, after Sussex scenery, was simply horrible ; 
the tram-rails were a nuisance, the houses and shops looked par- 
ticularly uninviting, and I was glad to get away from it. We 
changed horses for the last time at Croydon, and then on for 
London. Thornton Heath, Streatham, Brixton, Kennington, were 
quickly passed, and then for that grand place—that beats Croy- 
don into fits—the Elephant: and Castle. Here we pulled up to 
deliver some bags of parcels to the mail cart for Waterloo Station. 
I was much struck by the cheerful coffee stall in front of the 
Elephant ; how I longed for a cup of hot coffee! but we were too 
far off, and there was not time to get down and remount. Then 
we «drove steadily on over Southwark Bridge, through Cannon 
Street, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and into the yard of the General 
Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, punctual to the minute at 
4.35 a.m., where everything was alive with busy and real work. 

In taking a journey like this one cannot help saying what an 
amount of enjoyment and instruction is to be picked up on the 
highways and byeways of life. A journey to some people is very 
much like looking through a telescope; nothing is seen or 
appreciated between the one end and the other. Life is really 
too short for this kind of travelling, whether the journey be from 
Brighton to London, or a simple walk to the railway station. 
There are “sermons in stones *—even paving stones—“ and good 
in everything,” but we must not run into dreamy moralizing. 

I must now return to business, and give some expression to 
the opinions which I formed as to the Parcel Post despatch by 
road between Brighton and London. The scheme is compara- 
tively a new one, and coming in a measure in competition with 
the railway despatch, there is a great deal to be considered both 
as to its efficiency and its economy. The despatch of Parcel 
Post packages between London and Brighton by road must, in the 
first place, be accomplished so as to ensure delivery as early as if 
the parcels were sent by train. Unless this can be accomplished, 
the service would be useless; but grant that this can be done, 
some positive advantage must be shown, otherwise the innovation 
could not be justified. In fact it simply becomes a question 
whether the cost of road transit can be done more cheaply 
than transit by rail, and with equal safety, efficiency, and 
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despatch. The question is reduced to a very simple one by 
these considerations, but there are a number of side issues 
that we shall have to bring into the case. The Parcel Post by 
road between London and Brighton may be looked upon as a sys- 
tem on trial; for if it satisfies the terms we have alluded to, it 
will be very largely extended. We cannot of course get over the 
fact that transit by rail is quicker than transit by road, but practi- 
cally speed is not needed in the night service of the Parcel Post , 
a package that arrives at the G. P. O. at 4.35 o’clock in the 
morning reaches the person to whom it is addressed quite as soon 
as if it arrived in London at midnight; so it becomes really a 
question of economy. This is an estimate that the G. P. O. alone 
can consider, and we presume that they are satisfied of the economy 
of the system, else they would not continue it, and they certainly 
would not extend it as they appear to be doing. Under the con- 
tract with the Railway companies for the despatch of the Parcel 
Post packages, the Railways receive 55 per cent. of the stamp value 
and the Government 45 per cent. Can the Government perform 
the service by road with equal convenience to the public, and with 
an appreciable saving to the department, or, in other words, to the 
public? This question seems to have been answered in the 
affirmative. A saving can be made, and we believe it is a large 
saving; the work is as safely and well done by road as by rail. 
The sorting of the parcels is performed on the road by the Post 
Office guard in charge, and everything is done as orderly and as 
efficiently as if the work took place in a railway carriage. But 
this is not all; the parcel-mail coach picks up and puts down 
packages of mails at out-of-the-way and cross-country places 
which are hardly touched by the railway; in a word it will, I 
believe, develop into being not a competitor of the Railway 
system, but will be a supplement to it, and an actual feeder of what 
must always be the chief carriers of mail matter—the Railways. 

It is, however, a very interesting question as to how far this 
new system has been successful. In the first place we learn that 
between Brighton and ! London the service which was established 
on Ist June, 1887, carried : 


During the first year... ... ... 384,886 parcels. 


~ EA 
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Which shows an increase of... .. 36,659 
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or 9°5 per cent. But we think the most satisfactory series of 
figures in this connection are those which we are able to elicit 
from the Report of the Postmaster General for 1889. Now, bear- 
ing in mind that the share of the face value of the postage stamps 
placed upon parcels for transit by the Parcel Post is divisible 
between the Post Office, 45 per cent. of the whole, and the Rail- 
way carriers, 55 per cent. of the whole, it is perfectly clear that if 
the Post Office department economises by the road conveyance their 
proportion must show an increased return, and if a loss is made 
it must show a diminished proportionate return. Now what do we 
find? The Postmaster General’s report shows that the average 
postage per parcel in the following periods was divisible as urder :—- 
Gross. P. O. Share. 
d. d. 

1884-5 tae 5°32 ‘ 2°63 

1885-6 sen 5°38 ; 2°66 

1886-7 ees 5°25 ans 2°64 

1887-8 ons 5°30 ose 2°68 

1888-9 ane 5°32 ose 2°69 
which shows that the profit to the Post Office under the influence 
of the new system has been a gradually increasing one, and last 
year instead of receiving only 45 per cent. of the face stamp 
value, the Post Office actually received 50°56 per cent. of the 
whole. Or, taking the figures as they stand, out of a gross 
amount of £878,547 on which, had the G.P.O. solely depended 
on the railways, they could only have claimed 45 per cent. or 
£394,345, they actually received £445,240, making a saving to the 
public service on the year of £50,895 which is solely attributable 
to the system of road-carriage. Of course I do not mean 
simply between London and Brighton, but on the whole system 
of road-carriage on long journeys and on short journeys. It is 
clear therefore that the extension of the system is a public good, 
and as such we may hope to see it largely extended. 

Extensions of the Parcel Post road-service are already in pro- 
gress; a coach is running between London and Watford, and 
another between London and Hertford. Other routes will 
undoubtedly open out, and the system must grow for the benefit 
and convenience of the public, and also, tending to that great end, 
the relief of the taxpayer. In conclusion, I may say that the 
journey was a pleasant one, and the information—which I believe 
to be unique—that I am able to set before my readers should 
prove valuable as well as interesting. 

W. Witson TICKLE. 
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\HE contest that is now going on in Havana 
between Gunsberg and Tschigorin is of peculiar 
interest. The combatants are generally re- 
garded as the most promising of the younger 
masters, and it is reasonable to anticipate that 
some day one of them will bear the title of Chess- 

Champion of the World. Gunsberg, although a Hungarian by birth, 
may fairly claim to be a representative of English Chess, for it is 
that he has spent the greater part of his life, and he has developed 
here his extraordinary talent for the game. Tschigorin isa Russian, 
and the match has therefore something of an international 
character. The contest was arranged by the Havana Chess Club, 


the members of which offered the most generous inducements to 
the players to visit them. The first part of the match was all in 


favour of the Russian, who won three games before his opponent 
scored a single victory. But Gunsberg, whose determination and 
pluck are among his most useful qualities as a chess player, 
afterwards turned the tables on his rival by winning five games. 
A few games have been drawn, but only the victories are counted. 
At the time of going to press, the ‘score was: Gunsberg, 7; 
Tschigorin, 5. The match will be won by the player who first 
scores ten games. The publication of the games in this country 
will be awaited with a great deal of interest. Both players are 
remarkable for their dashing style as well as for their deep powers 
of combination, and it is probable therefore that their meeting will 
produce some excellent specimens of play. It remains to be seen 
whether the winner of the match will challenge Mr. Steinitz for 
the championship of the world. Such a circumstance would excite 
the greatest interest, and it is by no means unlikely that it will 
come to pass. 

The following is one of the most brilliant games ever played 
by the late Dr. Zukertort. It occurred in the memorable Inter- 
national Tournament of 1883. 
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ProsLEM No, 2. 
BY A. GUEST. 
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WHITE 


WHITE. 
P—QB4 
P—K 8 
Kt—K B 3 
B—K 2 
Castles 

; P—Q 4 
Kt—B 3 
P—Q Kt 3 
B—Kt2 | 
Kt—Q Kt 5 
KtxB 
Kt—Q 2 
P—B 3 

Q x Kt 
BxP 
B—Q 3 

Q R—K sq 





7 PIECES. 
White Mates in Two Moves. 


IRREGULAR OPENING. 
ZUKERTORT.—BLACKBURNE. 


Ohl 


oT 


— 
~ 


“J 


} K R—Bsq(d)) 33 QxQ 


BLACK. WHITE, BLACK. 
P—K 3 18 P—K 4 8 Q R—Q Bsq 
Kt—K B 3 19 P—K 5 | 19 Kt—K sq 
P—Q Kt 3 | 20 P—B4 20 P—Kt 3 
B—Kt 2 21 R—K 38 (c) P—B 4 
P—Q 4 22 Px Pe. p. 22 KtxP 
B—Q 3 23 P—B5 23 Kt—K 5 
Castles 24 Bx Kt 24 PxB 
Q Kt—Q 2 | 25 PxKtP 25 R—B7 (d) 
Q—K 2 (a) | 26 PxPch 26 K—R sq 
Kt—K 5 27 P—Q 5ch 27 P—K 4 
Px Kt 28 Q—Kt 4 (e)| 28 QR—-B4 
Q Kt—B 3 | 29 R—B8 ch 29 KxP(f) 
Kt x Kt 30 QxP ch | 30 K—Kt 2 
rx? 51 BxP ch | Jl KxR 
P—Q 4 32 B—Kt 7 ch | 52 K—Kt sq 


Resigns 





| 
R—B 2 





192 Chess. 


(a) This is not quite so good as the ordinarily played move P—Q B 4. 


(4) As the event proved Q R—B sq. would have been better. Mr. 
Blackburne, however, no doubt contemplated the development of an attack 
on the Queen’s side, 


(c) This excellent move prepares the way for the beautiful combination 
that follows. 

(d) Black had evidently relied on this move, which seems to win a piece. 
Dr. Zukertort has pointed out that, if instead, Black had played P x P, 
White could still have won, as follows :—26, R—Kt 3, Q—Kt 2, 27 P— 
Q 5, P—K 4, 28 Q—Kt 5, R—K sq, 29 R—B 6, &e. 

(e) Offering to sacrifice his Queen, the capture of which would enable 
White to mate in seven moves by 29 Bx P ch, Kx P, 30 R—R 3 ch, K— 
Kt 3, 31 R—Kt 3 ch, K—R 3, 32 R—B 6 ch, K—R 4, 33 R—B 5 ch, 
K—R 3, 34 B—B 4 ch, &e. 

(f) If Kx P, Bx P ch, followed by Q x P ch, would lead to mate. 


SOLUTION OF ProsLEM No 1. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Kt—B4 1 any move 
2 mates accordingly 


Correct solutions have been received from H. C. Glanville and C. Igglesden. 





